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BY MRS. EMM, D. E, SOUTHWORTH. 


BOOK THIRD. 


Vi 
THE TRAVELLERS. 
“ She shall go east, she shall go west, 
To seek for that she shall not find— 
A heart at peace with its own thoughts, 
A quiet and contented mind.”’"—Landon. 
Mrs. Armstrong, from the time of her leaving 
Mont Crystal, seemed possessed with a perfect 
furor for travelling. She who, until near her for- 
tieth year, had lived entirely in one sumptuous 
but retired home, now with the strange restless- 
ness of remorse, or fear, or both, wandered from 
city to city, with a troop of attendants, equal in 
number to a queen’s retinue. Only she avoided 
the Northern cities, to which she could not carry 
her slaves. Mrs. Armstrong abhorred the attend- 
ance of any one over whom she did not possess 
absolute control. Her winters were passed at 
New Orleans, Charleston, (South Carolina,) Wash- 
ington City, or Richmond, and her summers at 
the Capes, the various Sulphur Springs of Vir- 
ginia, or at other fashionable Southern watering 
places. And everywhere, the majestic grace of 
the mother, and the fragile beauty of the daugh- 
ter, attracted great attention. It was in Febru- 
ary of the second winter of their wanderings, 
that they found themselves in a suite of apart- 
ments in the most fashionable hotel in Washing- 
ton. It was the long session of Congress, and the 
city was very full of strangers. Mrs. Armstrong 
had her rooms fitted up with ostentatious magni- 
ficence, and soon found herself and her daughter 
“the cynosure of neighboring eyes.” Mrs. Stu- 
art-Gordon was supposed to be a wealthy young 
widow. Louise excited a very general interest ; 
her extreme youth, her fragile beauty, her deep 
melancholy and habitual absence of mind, were 
an inexhaustible subject of surprise and commis- 
eration. In the deep blue eyes of Louise brooded 
an eternal sorrow; the lids seemed heavy with 
suspended tears that yet never fell. This was of 
course supposed to be the grief of a youthful 
widow, mourning for the premature loss of her 
husband. And without committing herself by 
saying it directly, Mrs. Armstrong favored the 
opinion by implication. Among the many who 
from various motives paid great attention to the 
mother and daughter, was Mrs. M——, the lady 
of the President. Mrs. M—— Was perhaps the 
most dignified and gracious of all the ladies that 
ever presided at the White House. Certainly 
her general affability made her the most popular. 
it was at a public reception that she first saw the 
pale young beauty who, to her eyes, seemed a sor- 
row-stricken orphan child, scarcely old enough to 
be presented; but when she was presented as 
Mrs. Stuart-Gordon, and when she understood 
that the broken-spirited girl was a widow, all the 
sympathies of her benevolent heart went out to her. 
Louise, also, by a corresponding instinct, was at- 
traced to this lady, forcibly. Mrs. M. occasion- 
ally went to the parties given by the ladies of the 
members of the Cabinet, and here she sometimes 
met Louise ; and even in the thickest crowd, Louise 
would find herself, she scarcely knew how, in the 
immediate circle of the President’s lady. Mrs. 
M-——, quick to discern and prompt to distin- 
guish excellence of character, had another pro- 
tegé. This was young Frobisher, the secretary 
of legation, whose high intelligence, and, more 
than that, whose deep sensibilities, attached her 
to him with an almost maternal tenderness. 
Louise was frequently admitted to the domestic 
privacy of Mrs. M——’s apartments. Here she 
often met young Frobisher, who, more than any 
other person, deeply sympathized with her sor- 
rows. Louise was reserved, and Frobisher was 
almost distant, in his veneration for that reserve. 
And when he had occasion to address her, there 
was a deep-toned tenderness and respect in his 
Voice, that spoke to the heart of the sorrowing 
one, and the glance and voice of Louise revealed 
the gratitude that her voice failed to express. I 
am afraid that all married ladies are, more or 
less, match-makers. After having finished up 
their own marriage, they set about, from various 
motives of benevolence, interest, or the want of 
amusement or occupation, to make up the matches 
of friends and acquaintances. Certainly, it was 
from motives of benevolence that Mrs. M— 
wished and hoped that the deep sympathy of 
young Frobisher might ripen into a warmer sen- 
timent, and that the supposed young widow might 
be able to find consolation in the affection of so 
amiable a youth. And there was the attraction of 
sympathy on the one side, and the need of it on the 
other, that drew this young man and woman forci- 
bly together. It was not love, but one of those illu- 
sive counterfeits of love, that often deceive both 
subject and object. It was near the close of the 
session of Congress, that is to say, upon the first 
of June, that young Frobisher presented himself 
at the lodgings of Mrs. Armstrong, and requested 
® private audience. Here he made a formel an- 
nouncement of his regard for Mrs. Stuart-Gordon, 
= requested permission to pay his addresses to 
er. 

Mrs. Armstrong bowed haughtiiy in acknow- 
ledgment of this honor, and coldly requested in- 
formation as to his fortune and prospects, stating 
that she had heard aramor of his recall by the 
British Government. Mr. Frobisher informed 
her that he was recalled, at his own request— 
Preferred for the following reasons, namely: that 
he had recently purchased the estates of Clon- 
machnois, and that he wished to return to Ireland 





love, yet plainly visible to the solicitous love of 
her mother. Yet she feared that Louise, in her 
religious attachment to a mere memory, might re- 
néunce the happiness within her reach. In fine, 
she requested time to ascertain ‘her daughter's 
sentiments upon this: projected marriage, before 
presenting Mr. Frobisher to her as a suitor. 
‘Forced to accept this for a pré#ent answer, Mr, 
Frobisher bowed and took his leave, his rather 
moderate inclination for “ the pale young widow” 
somewhat increased by the prospect of a little 
opposition. oie, 

The reader knows, as well as | do, that she 
only wished an opportunity of laying her despotic 
commands upon Louise. The reader knows, as 
well, how this interview was likely to terminate. 
‘Worn out by a long, long sorrow, now quite inca- 
pable of opposing any one, much less her impe- 
rious mother, and quite in despair, Louise yielded, 
though her whole nature revolted at'the projected 
marriage. It was some relief to her to know that 
Frobisher was going to England, to remain for at 
least twelve months, before he returned to claim 
her hand -‘* Who knows?” she said to herself ; 
‘perhaps I may die before he comes Wack, or he 
may be shipwrecked !” for she almost loathed the 
youth whom, previous to this engagement, she had 
loved with a sisterly affection. 

As for Frobisher, he went away completely de- 
ceived—entirely believing his betrothed to be a 
widow. Once, indeed, he had casually inquired 
if the late Mr. Stuart-Gordon wag not a connec-. 
tion of the Stuart-Gordons of the -Isle of Rays. 
Mrs. Armstrong replied, quietly, that her late son- 
in-law was @ connection of that family. And the 
subject was dropped. 

Perhaps nothing on earth but the prospect of a 
title and coronet would have induced Mrs. Arm- 
strong to compel her daughter to renounce, by a 
divorce, her claim upon the immense island estate. 
Nothing but two such powerful passions as ambi- 
tion and hatred, coupled with a desire for revenge, 
and acting upon the mind of a supremely haughty 
and unscrupulous woman, could have impelled her 
to the daring career of crime into which she at 
once entered. To have her daughter once legally 
divorced, and legally and magnificently re-mar- 
ried—to have that once accomplished, she was au- 
dacious enough to defy all evil consequences to 
herself. There is nothing more wonderful in the 
history of crime than the fatuity with which a 
criminal dares almost certain detection and dis- 
grace. [t was in this frame of mind that she went 
to Richmond, Virginia, where the Legislature was 
still in session, and where she forced Louise to 
memorialize that body for a divorce. 

We have seen how the shallow petition was at 
once rejected. Mortified and alarmed at this fail- 
ure, Mrs. Armstrong determined to act upon the 
other party—to induce Louis Stuart-Gordon, if 
possible, to petition the Legislature himself. His 
petition, she felt sure, would be received. 

There are few secrets in a family where there 
are many servants. Mrs. Armstrong had another 
line of communication with the Isle of Rays be- 
sides that of Louis’s occasional notes, which she 
invariably read and put in the fire without com- 
municating them to Louise. She had left her 
faithful coadjutor, Kate, in the neighborhood, and 
it was rather through the gossiping propensities 
of poor old Serry, than from the treachery of any 
of the servants, that the conversation of Louis 
with the General, in which the former expressed 
his determination of taking no step that should 
affect the future happiness of his daughter, was 
reported in triumph to Kate, and conveyed to 
Mrs. Armstrong at Richmond. 

It was then that Mrs. Armstrong put in practice 
the most daring and adroit deception that ever 
Satan suggested to self. It was now late in July, 
and under a pretence of relieving Louise from the 
care of her child, she sent the former to the sea- 
shore for change of air, and kept the latter at 
home. It was while lingering out her weary days 
at Old Point Comfort that Louise received a letter 
from her mother, recalling her to the sick-bed of 
her child, who, she said, was lying dangerously ill 
of scarlet fever. Louise hurried at once to Rich- 
mond, but was told on her arrival that the babe 
was dead and buried ; that the danger of infection 
had induced the necessity of a speedy interment. 
Shock after shock had nearly paralyzed the sensi- 
bilities of the poor young woman, so that the im- 
pression made by this last blow was not so deep 
as in other circumstances it might have been. 

“Oh! I shall soon follow!” was all she said, 
with a tearless eye, and a wan smile. 

She was conveyed to her bed in a state of ner- 
vous exhaustion, that prostrated her for many 
weeks. It was during her illness that Mrs. Arm- 
strong wrote to Louis, announcing the death of 
his daughter, and assuring him that the peace of 
Louise depended upon her freedom from marriage 
ties. The reader remembers that the answer of 
Louis requested to see this wish expressed in the 
handwriting of Louise herself, before he would 
consent to act upon it. Mrs. Armstrong smiled 
grimly to herself, and sitting down, wrote the let- 
ter describing the exhausted state of her daugh- 
ter’s health, and reiterating the assurance that not 
only the peace of mind and health of body, but that 
the very life of her daughter hung upon his answer. 
This letter she took to the bed-side of Louise. 
Louise was lying with her two emaciated hands 
upon her pallid brow, shutting out the light from 
her eyes. Sitting down by her side, she laid her 
own cold hand over those of her daughter, and 
said, “ How are you now, my love?” 

‘*T don’t know, mother,” heavily sighed the in- 
valid, without uncovering her eyes. 

“Louise, my love, would you like to see Lou- 
is?” 

The effect of this question upon the poor girl 
was like that of a galvanic battery on a corpse. 
She started up with a spasmodic motion, and 
looked intently into the face of her mother. 

“J inquired if you would like to see Louis, my 
love.” 

“ Like to see Louis! Oh, mother!” 

“Well, my child, in consideration of our late 
and common bereavement, and of your precarious 
state of health, I have written to Louis te come 
and visit us.” 

“Oh, mother, have you? May the Lord of 
Mercy bless you! bless you! bless you! my own 
good mother!” cried Louise, throwing herself from 
the pillow upon her bosom. 

“Calm yourself, my child, calm yourself,” said 
the mother, reaching a cordial from a table at 
hand, and holding it to the lips of her daughter. 

Then she laid her back upon the pillow. Her 
eyes were shining like stars, and there was a 
bright hectic spot on each cheek, as she smilingly 
said—“TI see how it is, mother; you know that I 
am dying, and you are willing for me to take leave 
of Louis before I go. Heaven bless you, mother! 
Look out the window, mother. It has been cloudy 
all day long. . Look at the west, where the heavy 
dark-blue clouds lower almost to the verge of the 
horizon ; but not quite, for see, the shining sun 
illuminates the lower edge of this cloud, and 
shoots out direct rays of glorious light aslant the 
earth—and now it has sunk below the horizon. 
Even so, mother. My life resembles this day— 
but you are willing to provide for me a ray of 
sunlight before the night of death falls on me for- 
ever. God bless you, mother.” 

Her eyes and cheeks blazed with the fire of fever 
while she spoke. 

“ My love, you must not talk so, You are ut- 
terly mistaken. You are young and sound, and 
only suffering from alternate nervous excitement 
and exhaustion. Yon will recover your health. 
But now, Louise, we must attend to this matter in 
hand. I have written to Louis, requesting him to 
lose no time in coming to see us. But, after all 
that has passed, Louis may not be persuaded to 
come by me. You must add your request. I know 
that you can scarcely hold a pen, my dear, but you 


rest during the day without an opiate, as days 
and weeks passed without her hearing from or 
seeing Louis. 

“ He will not lose time in writing—he will come 
at once, mother! he is so forgiving! so magnani- 
mous!” had been her first hopeful.and enthusi- 
astic assertion. “ What can be the reason he does 
not write, at least, if anything prevents him from 
coming, mother?” was her despairing inquiry a 
week later. J 

“Mother, write again! do write! Tell him 
that [ am dying—that I shall never see Heaven 
if I pass hence without his forgiveness and bless- 

ing!” 

‘And Mrs. Armstrong, to humor her, pretended 
to write. 

Another weary week of mental torture passed, 
and then Louise pleaded— 

“ Write once more, mother! once more! Plead 
with him! it is not for us to be proud, if he is 
justly obdurate! Tell him that [ am fastened 
here to a bed of illness! that I cannot put my foot 
to the ground! that I cannot raise my hand to 
my head! that, for weakness, I can scarcely make 
my words andible even to your listening ear! 
Tell him that I may not live, and cannot die until 
he blesses me!” ‘ se 

So.she. heavy weeks passed in torturing sus- 
pense or sorrowful pleadings. So October passed. 
Louise had-told the truth. She could not die. A 
strange vitality of anxiety held ‘her life, as some 
sharp pains sometimes keep their victim from 
fainting. Nay, more: with good medical attend- 
ance, with the bracing air of the fall, and the 
gradual subsidence of suspense into certainty, she 
recovered the tone of her nervous system suffi- 
ciently to leave her bed. November passed. De- 
cember came; and then her mother, after prepar- 
ing her for it gradually, informed her of the ap- 
plication of Louis for a divorce. Louise received 
it with resignation. 

“It is justice, it is justice,” she said. “I had 
no right to hope for mercy.” 

Upon the 1st of January, Mrs. Armstrong pla- 
ced in her hands the copy of the bill of divorce 
that thd been forwarded to her. 

“ Tt is over!” said Louise, using the very words 
with which Louis had received his doom ; and at 
the very time that Louis lay at the point of death 
with an inflammation of*the brain at the Isle of 
Rays, Louise was again prostrated by a low ner- 
vous fever at Richmond. 

“ Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Armstrong, with a 
sort of diabolical patience, “all this ‘ weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth’ is terribly disa- 
greeable; it is the dust and smoke and smell of 
brimstone, the blood and groans, remaining after 
the hard-fought battle upon the field of a victory. 
Patience! we shall bury our dead, clear our field, 
and then for the triumph! then for the illumina- 
tion! In other words, Louise will wear through 
this misery and illness; and then soon, in another 
country and under prouder circumstances, our 
minister shall present a new Peeress at the Court 
of St. James.” 

There was little danger that Mr. Frobisher 
should be prematurely informed of the real state 
of affairs with his betrothed. Those were not the 
days of steamships and telegraphs ; and little indi- 
vidual villanies perpetrated in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, were not then, as now, common themes of 
gossip in the lobbies of the Houses of Parliament 
in London. And for the rest, Mrs. Armstrong 
was willing to dare his after knowledge of her 
antecedents, when her daughter was justly and 
legally bound to Frobisher in marriage. 

Letters from Mr. Frobisher announced his 
expected return to Washington in February. 
Thither Mrs. Armstrong, accompanied by Lou- 
ise, went. They arrived at Brown’s Hotel upon 
the 8th of February. There they found on the 
list of new arrivals the name and title of the 
Right Honorable James Frobisher, Earl of Clon- 
machnois; and Mrs. Armstrong’s heart bounded 
with pride and joy when she saw it. The young 
E:rl met his betrothed, after an absence of eigh- 
teen months, with renewed affection. He passed 
the evening in her boudoir, and pressed her to 
name an early day for their marriage. Mrs. 
Armstrong named that day three weeks. 

“Mother! Oh, mother! that is the twenty-sec- 
ond of February! the third anniversary of my 
marriage!” 

“It is, certainly; but I never thought of it 
when naming the day! What a singular coin- 
cidence! ” 

[ro BE CONTINTED.| 
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ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 


The Roman Republie and its Calumniators. 


To the Editor of the New York Tribune : 


Having had placed in my hands an article sign- 
ed “Sigma,” from the New York Courier and En- 
quirer, treating of the late Italian revolution, and 
of the leading persons concerned in it, written 
under the most erroneous impression, I cannot let 
such false views remain before the public without 
endeavoring to rectify them to the best of my 
feeble ability. I am the more inclined to take 
this step, because, from my intercourse with 
American citizens since my arrival here, I find 
them in general misled upon these subjects, their 
information (except the correspondence and edi- 
torial articles which have appeared in The T'ri- 
bune and a few other truly democratic papers) 
having been gathered from the London journals. 
That press, although most ably conducted as re- 
gards the composition of its articles, yet, to please 
its aristocratic readers, invariably gives such an 
artificial coloring to every political event, that 
each endeavor made by an oppressed country to 
free itself from tyranny and ameliorate its condi- 
tion is distorted so as to appear to be the rebellion 
of a restless faction for the seke of pillage; while 
the patriots who sacrifice themselves and their 
fortunes for the public good are stigmatized with 
the appellation of brigands! unless, forsooth, the 
movement be made by the nobility in favor of a 
very limited monarchy, which being only another 
name for oligarchy, generally meets with sympa- 
thy from the ruling class in Great Britain. What 
a lamentable fact, that a press which ought fear- 
lessly to advocate justice—which, instead of hu- 
moring the vices or foibles of the public, ought to 
endeavor to correct them—and which possesses in 
itself talent sufficient to insure so desirable a re- 
sult, should prefer to pander to these faults, in 
the mercenary hope of selling a few more copies. 
Being an Englishman, unless I had been tho- 
roughly convinced of the justice of the Italian 
cause, | should not have taken up arms in its 
defence—such a course being opposed to my pri- 
vate interest; and I most certainly should never 
have allowed my eldest son to accompany me to 
the field. 

I grant, that in the commencement of the revo- 
lution some blunders were committed—that faith 
was placed in the promises of the princes and no- 
bles—that some persons were placed in offices for 
which they proved unqualified, while some most 
estimable persons were neglected ; but these ac- 
cidents were, under existing circumstances, una- 
voidable, and the only wonder is that so few cases 
of this sort occurred; for the despotic Italian 
Governments had allowed the public no means of 
appreciating the capabilities of those from among 
whom the people had to choose their leaders. It 
could only be, therefore, after an individual had 
committed some (perhaps serious) mistake, that 
his incapacity could be discovered, and a remedy 
applied by the nomination of some other person 
to his situation. To perplex the people the more, 
and to thwart everything which might be of ser- 
vice to the popular cause, the Jesuits and aristo- 
crats incessantly worked in secret to raise in pub- 
lic estimation those most unworthy, resorting on 
the other hand to calumnies to ruin the reputa- 
tion of such as they considered men of superior 
worth. The local princes having unfortunately 
assumed the disguise of reformers, instead of 





ated in this respect. That country had long been 
the main prop of the Austrian Empire. There had 
been a constitution for a length of time. There 
were statesmen, generals, officers, and soldiers, 
ready made. The Italians in time would have 
had just as good ones; but a certain time was ab- 
solutely necessary to form them, and to discover 
such as might be most suitable to the various de- 
partments of the public service. The firet man 
in Europe was already at the head of the trium- 
virate. The subordinate offices were beginning 
to be appropriately filled. As regards their sol- 
diers, I could not desire to have better materials 
out of which to form battalions; for I set down as 
a rule, that all those men, after little drilling, 
will make good soldiers, who take well to the 
bayonet. Cavalry, artillery, and officers, take a 
somewhat longer time to form, though the Italians 
have natural facilities in this respect. Both Italy 
and Hungary have acquired some dearly bought 
experience; and when the struggle recommences, 
it will be under different auspices, and with a 
common accord. 

The correspondent of the Courier and Enquirer, 
Mr. Sigma, should have refleyted g moment before 
he compared the state of affairs in Rome with the 
state of things in the United States of America, 
where the struggle ror independenceds gvery 4a 
where the country has enjoyed many yet#s of peace 
and prosperity.. Let us consider what was her 
position during her Revolution. Atthe commence- 
ment she had good officers ready made. She had 
a country to defend, into which an enemy could not 
penetrate without almost certain destruction, vast- 
ly different from Italy. She had a strong foreign 
legion in her pay. She afterwards had the direct 
support of one powerful nation, and the good wishes 
of some others, besides the sympathy of a strong 
party in England itself. The transition from her 
former to her latter state was not so great a dif- 
ference; for personal liberty, the laws, customs, and 
municipal institutions, suffered but little change— 
freedom was not to her a state unknown. But 
with the Italians, liberty was a state for ages 
totally unknown ; and it is, therefore, surprising 
that no excesses, no abuses, occurred. Far be it 
from me to depreciate the noble efforts so success- 
fully and gloriously made to establish American 
Freedom, but I wish, in simple justice, that the 
extraordinary difficulties and sufferings of the 
Italians should be fairly appreciated. Italy, for 
ages under the demoralizing rule of despotic 
princes, priests, and superstition, had to contend 
single handed against the gold and the combined 
bayonets of foreign princes and aristocrats— 
against the subtle intrigues of Jesuits and aristo- 
crats within—and last, though not lest, against 
British diplomacy in the disguise of friendship. 

The Republican party at the beginning of the 
Revolution, acting upon pure patrioti¢ principles, 
and having in view the delivery of the country 
from foreign oppression, before any other consid- 
eration, stifled its private opinion, to join in one 
common cause against the common enemy. It 
was only after the destruction of that sacred 
cause, and the abandonment of Lombardy by 
Charles Albert, that the Republicans came for- 
ward as the sole remaining chance of retrieving 
the hopes of the country; for it being clear that 
the Royalists either could not or would not act, a 
prolonged seclusion would have been ag culpable, 
as it would have been injudicious for them to have 
earlier pushed themselves forward, without having 
first allowed a fair field and every posgible assist- 
ance to the Royalist party in its endeavor to libe- 
rate the country. Whether the Royalfy: party in 
its turn acted in the same generous manner is a 
question hardly worth asking, since it ig notorious 
that their creed is diametrically oppdsed to the 
philanthropic Republican principle. Monarchy 
and Aristocracy being based upon sevishness— 
upon the aggrandizement of the few tothe detri- 
ment of the many—they can only maistain their 
positions by fraud, corruption, supersition, in- 
trigue, physical force, and the ignorance of the 
masses. The Republican party had, therefore, to 
act under immense difficulties. Not nly had it 
to make head against foreign foes, but at the same 
time to counteract the insidious efforts of the 
Royalist-Aristocratic-J esuitical party, ayd of Brit- 
ish diplomacy. 

Peculiar circumstances enabled thas engine to 
act with more than its usual effect, for the British 
Foreign Secretary having, for mdéives best known 
to himself, excited and encouraged the Italian 
movement, especially in Sicily, the mass of the 
population were easily persuaded by false friends 
to place reliance in these slippery promises. The 
experience of past and present iimes teaches us 
that implicit reliance can be reposed on the good 
faith of nearly every Englishman as a private 
gentleman. The same experience demonstrates 
that no reliance whatever can be placed upon the 
faith of any minister up to the present time; and 
as if this disease were approaching a crisis, the 
present Foreign Secretary has far surpassed all 
his predecessors. Such acts as those of Sicily, 
Genoa, Parga, used to be scattered over a lapse of 
years ; but the achievements of Lord Palmerston 
crowd close upon each other. Scarcely has his 
lordship obtained for England one of her blackest 
pages in history through the Oporto tragedy of 
1847, when he begins to play his tricks in Italy, 
as if he considered the millionsof human beings 
as mere toys for him to use in gratifying his pique 
for the Spanish marriages. Unfortunate people! 
aye, and unfortunate Palmerston! if to be a lord 
and a minister it be necessary to be devoid of 
humanity and of honesty. 

The habitual abandonment by the English Cab- 
inet of the various nations or parties compromised 
through its instigation, has raised a general dis- 
trust, which affects even the individuals of the 
nation. The whole nation is not, properly speak- 
ing, responsible for this, since ithas not universal 
suffrage; therefore, only a portion of the people 
can by their votes protest against the dishonor 
such conduct entails upon their country. 

In the limited space of a letter, I cannot enter 
into the painful details of the events of the Lom- 
bard-Venetian Revolution of 1848, or the train of 
disasters brought about by the Piedmontese Cam- 
arilla of the spring of 1849. I can only hazard a 
few observations, in consequence of the accusa- 
tions against the people contained in the above- 
mentioned correspondence of Sigma. The aristo- 
crats and Jesuits have had the advantage of an 
organization which it has taken ages to perfect. 
The Republicans had to organize as they pro- 
ceeded, so that much bad seed gcattered by the 
Jesuits sprang up with the good seed sown by the 
patriots. The Jesuitical enemy could conspire 
and strike in the dark; the patriots do not use 
such means. The Jesuitical enemy had and has 
inexhaustible funds for every species of corrup- 
tion, while the patriots frequently want that 
which is absolutely necessary for subsistence. In 
short, all the advantages, one excepted, lie on the 
side of the despots; that one is the advantage of 
fighting under the banner of Reason and Justice! 
Reason and Justice cannot be crushed! They 
may be persecuted, gagged, calumniated, compress- 
ed—but never extinguished. They may be chain- 
ed, and plunged to the bottom of a sea of blood, 
yet they will buoy themselves to the surfacé, ac- 
quire fresh purity and brightness from each new 
persecution. 

This writer cites in his letter certain daughters 
of Popes and Cardinals, who are known to him 
to be prostitutes. From these he might certainly 
learn some tales of the profligacy of the priesthood, 
for none could instruct him better on that head ; 
but they are not exactly the fittest instructors 
upon other subjects. This fact, however, accounts 
for his circulating the same calumnies invented 
by the Jesuits against the Liberals, using even 
the very words and expressions constantly in the 
mouths of the priests. When Citizen Bonaparte 
first prostituted the French bayonets in the ser- 
vice of the Pope, such accusations might have 
found some persons to give earto them ; but they 
wont’t do now; people in Italy know better ; they 
know their falsehood, and the motives for which 


thus far has played the game of the despots. But 
the good sense of the people, the righteousness of 
their cause, will save t:om destruction both the 
Republics of France and of Italy. From having 
held a command in the Italian provinces, I can cer- 
tify to the tenacity of life in even the remotest 
extremities of the Roman Republic. I do not 
know of one instance in which, when we had 
been driven from any position by overwhelming 
forces, and obliged to abandon a town or a village, 
the Austrians, on entering the place, did not find 
the tree of liberty erect, though the inhabitants 
well knew that a heavy fine, and perhaps other 
severer punishment, would be the consequence. 
Nor do I know of one instance in which the Aus- 
trians could find a native to cut down these trees; 
consequently, the Austrian pioneers had them- 
selves to perform the operation. 

Under the head of Abandonment, Sigma pro- 
ceeds in @ strain more suited to a Northern des- 
pot than of a free American citizen, attempting 
to prove that no revolution can succeed unless di- 
plomatically recognised by the European Powers. 
The first desideratum for a revolutionary gov- 
“wee. — to my notion, is to secure the 
independence 0 ec : a 
2 Pon Rt will come of themselves Such 
old Governments as do not think proper to ex- 
change courtesy with the new one, may leave it 
alone. During a revolution, the friendship of 
royal governments is neither to be expected nor 
desired; it would be a dangerous protection. Had 
the American Chargé, in the name of a free peo- 
ple, recognised the Roman Republic, that would 
have been a matter of exultation and encourage- 
ment. 

How does Sigma dare to charge the Republi- 
licans with the death of Rossi? Nobody knows 
who struck the blow, which was given on the 
steps of the Assembly, in the midst of the sol- 
diers and of the police of the Jesuits, who did 
not interfere. Many have been the surmises on 
this subject. Rossi had once been banished by 
the Jesuits, who never liked him, and who never 
forget nor forgive! I can make no positive accu- 
sation, but thisI can assert, that the Republicans 
do not use these means, while history cannot 
count the numbers of victims who have fallen 
under the poignard of Jesuits and tyrants, who 
always contrive, if possible, to lay their own 
crimes to the charge of their adversaries. Who 
attempted recently to assassinate Kossuth, Bem, 
and others? Perhaps the Austrian Government 
can throw some light upon this inquiry, while 
the Sardinian Government can, perhaps, furnish 
some particulars respecting the abortive attempt 
of a similar nature against Mazzini, in the month 
of January last. Perhaps Massimo Tapparelli 
(commonly called D’Azeglio) can inform us what 
Jesuitical influence exists in the Piedmontese 
Cabinet. 


The accusations of Sigma increase in virulence 
under the head, Atrophy. Does he not see how 
inconsistent he is when he charges the Govern- 
ment of Rome with “unrighteous confiscations,” 
while in the same sentence he names as one of 
the causes of its pecuniary embarrassment the 
fact that it had “ recognised all the debts of the 
old regime?” The Government had fearlessly 
and righteously ordered that sundry public 
lands belonging to the poor, but which the con- 
vents had pilfered, should be restored to the law- 
ful possessors, so that the desire of the donors, 
who bequeathed these lands for the use of the 
poor, should be in reality carried into effect. Per- 
sons can imagine much better than I can describe 
the rage of the monks and Jesuits at this pro- 
ceeding, and it is almost needless to add that the 
lands are now taken back again to serve as they 
did before for the maintenance of indolent friars. 
Sigma says that the Government had neither 
means nor credit, yet a few lines below he says 
that it paid for everything. Yes, to its honor be it 
said, “i paid for everything.” Neither “ three 
millions of dollars,” nor even one cent, was “ giv- 
en to the populace for their tolerance” Why, 
how can Sigma expect people to believe that a 
Government which he declares to have been 
“without credit or means,” could have squan- 
dered with a more lavish hand than the Emperor 
of Russia! It was only by the most rigid econ- 
omy that the Government could meet the most 
urgent wants. The Assembly abolished some im- 
posts which pressed heavily upon the working 
classes. These taxes the cardinals have reéstab- 
lished. The issue of paper money was the work 
of Papacy—the triumvirate curtailed it as much 
as possible. 

And on the third head, Paralysis, the Republi- 
cans receive a mass of abuse in nearly the same 
language as that so lavishly bestowed upon them 
by the Jesuits. The defenders of Rome are 
called foreigners, &c., &c. The foreigners were 
very few. As near as I can number them, I 
should say there were in Rome about one hundred 
and fifty Poles—about forty French—a few (per- 
haps a dozen) Corsicans, though they could hardly 
be styled foreigners—about a dozen between Ger- 
mans and Hungarians—and four English. The 
French were never placed in a position to fight 
against their countrymen. I had with me in the 
provinces about a hundred, chiefly Swiss. Some 
of these were excellent officers—others were of 
less value. All of them, however, fought for a 
principle, whether in Italy or elsewhere. Per- 
haps it may be presumed that in the ranks of the 
«despotic troops there were no foreigners? The 
Austrian General Nugent, whom I had opposed 
to me on the Piave, isan Englishman. On board 
the Austrian steamer which carried me a pris- 
oner from Pola to Caorle, there was an English 
officer named Barry. The Austrian admiral 
was a Dane. Is it not notorious that the Aus- 
trian and Russian armies are full of foreign offi- 
cers? Have not the French their foreign legion ? 
Was it not the British legion which secured the 
revolutions of Spain and Portugal? Have not 
the Italian Governments Swiss troops? Inshort, 
there is not a nation but has foreigners in its 
service. The Jesuits would be glad to dissuade 
the liberals from taking advantage of the same 
thing! There were not any negroes, as Sigma 
pretends there were; we would have accepted 
them with gratitude had they come, but none pre- 
sented themselves. Garibaldi had a negro ser- 
vant who always attended upon him—he was 
killed in Rome by a shell, while walking in the 
streets. Sigma pays but a sorry compliment to 
the French, when he asserts that the serious 
checks they received were from a handful of 
“fugitives and vagabonds.” His assertion that 
the Roman people were indifferent, is by this 
time pretty clearly manifested to the Pope and 
the French and to the world to be a calumny. 
What a noble example of perseverance this people 
has shown during the siege and since the occu- 
pation ! 

Equally destitute of foundation has the cal- 
umpy against Garibaldi been proved to be. Af- 
ter performing prodigies of valor, and suffering 
excessive privations, when taken prisoner near 
Chiavari, he bad not half a dollar upon him— 
the remains of a little sum a few faithful frionds 
had furnished him with, to facilitate his escape. 
When a young man, Circumstances not permit- 
ting him to defend the cause of liberty in Europe, 
he fought for that cause in the New World. No 
tyrants could ever obtain the use of his uncom- 
promising sword, and that is why the tyrants 
hate him. 

Sigma stigmatizes the Republican soldiers as 
“ Roman hirelings.”” He does not seem to know 
that the meaning of the word soldier is one who 
receives his solde or pay ; all soldiers who receive 
their pay are hired. Many of the Republican 
soldiers not only maintained themselves, but 
equipped and maintained some of their less 
wealthy companions. Some received only their 
rations; some, having no means of their own, 
were obliged to accept their pay. If these troops 
can be styled hirelings, at any rate, since they 
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THE CALIFORNIA QUESTION. 


Mr. DURKEE said: 


force. 


among the people. 


of self-examination. 


their rights and responsibilities. 
Glorious warfare! 
and becoming an enlightene 


should be added the cost of thousands of 
worse than wasted! The Mexican war was 
its enormities. 


scenes have ceased! 


We have passed toa 
pleasing contest. 


nations. 


become immortal. 
appearance in our political atmosphere may 


Revolution. 


slavery that we are considering. 


of Despotism in a variety of forms. It is 
remarks : 


make a new declaration. 
government. 


of ages, binding the heart and will with lies. 


Revolution will have been fuught in vain.” 


divine principle, that seeks to enlighten the 


leaders of the old politicians. 


our part The Mexicans are fighting for 


nation should give it its hearty support! 


Clay. But, if we attempt to discuss reform 


danger. 
must be suppressed. 


ernment from a despotism! 


Oppression. 


his history, has brought about his own ruin, and | reproached with the injury, and who should re- 


It is false that the Assembly voted itself a sum 
of money before separating. A proposition was 
made by some member, whose name I forget, to 
the effect that the Deputies should have the 
means furnished them of proceeding out of the 
State; this was instantly negatived by universal 
disapprobation. The members who had not suffi- 
cient for their expenses to carry them to a foreign 
land, received what was strictly necessary from 
® private fund which was among themselves ; 
while the public funds, which might have been 
carried away to assist the emigration, or to fur- 
ther agitation and propagandism, were left in the 
coffers of the State, and fell into the hands of 


Finally, as to “Gavgrene,” in reply to which 
I confess that in the headquarters of Popery 
there was much corruption; but the Pope and 
Jesuits, not the people, are to be blamed for that. 
It was to remedy these evils that the people made 
their Revolution, and ina short time they effected 
incredible ameliorations. It was to prevent these 
ulcers from being cured that the Jesuits and 
Austrian, 
8, backed } 
Yet, notwithstanding 
these fearfal oddsagainst us, we still hope that 
the cause of humanity may eventually triumph 
over misrepresentations, corruption, and violence. 

H. Fores, 


HON. CHARLES DURKEE, OF WISCONSIN, 


Delivered in the House of Representatives, June 7, 1850. 


Mr. Cuarrman: We live in the most interesting 
period of the world’s history. Revolutions and 
convalsions are moving the Old World, while 
general political agitation pervades the New. In 
both hemispheres the struggle is the same. It is 
for constitutional liberty. There is a difference, 
however, in the modus operandi. On the other side 
of the Atlantic the struggle is one of physical 

Here it consists of debates in our halls of 
legislation, and discussions through the press, and 


This is as it should be. It will be recollected, 
that at the close of the late war with Mexico, in 
negotiating our treaty of peace, we pledged our- 
selves to each other that, if we fought again, we 
would fight on Christian principles. Sir, I believe 
we are living up to the spirit of that treaty stipu- 
lation. The war now waged in these Halls, and 
throughout the Republic, is, in my opinion, con- 
ducted on Christian principles. It is a movement 
It is a warfare between 
Truth and Error—a contest between Liberty and 
Despotism. It seeks information. It seeks to un- 
derstand principles, in order to the diffusion of 
knowledge. It seeks to enlighten the people as to 


How mugh more honorable 
people, than the 
wicked Florida war, where we fought with the 
weapons of death against a savage people. It was 
there where the American name was disgraced, 
by shamelessly violating the flag of truce in the 
seizure of the noble-hearted Osceola—to which 


quenched in blood, and forty millions of treasure 
lar in its origin, but more vast in extent, and in 
Thank Heaven, Mr. Chairman, these revolting 


And what more interesting 
spectacle could we behold than that before us? 
Here the Representatives of thirty sovereign 
States are discussing the great principles of free 
government—the duties and responsibilities of 


Sir, it was said by a distinguished statesman, 
on a very interesting occasion, that when the peo- 
ple weep at the loss of the founders of the Repub- 
lic, it gives evidence that the Republic itself will 
Notwithstanding the present 


to some alarming, to me it indicates that we have 
already entered upon the career of immortality. 
Mr. Chairman, we have entered a wide, as well as 
an important field, in this longand protracted dis- 
cussion of the rights of American citizens. This 
struggle may be considered the second American 
It is not, as many have stated, sec- 
tional; nor is it merely the question of African 
It is a reitera- 
tion of the principles of the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence ; it is the sending forth of the 
great principle of reform from the bosom of hu- 
manity. It seeks to redeem the eight hundred 
millions that are now crushed under the iron heel 


Mr. Jefferson foresaw in making the following 


“ When the war is over, and freedom won, people must 
They must declare the rights of 
man, the individual, sacred above all craft in priesthood or 
They must, at one blow, put an end to all the 
trickery of English law, which is garnered up in the charnel 
They must 
perpetuate republican truth, by making the homestead of 
every man a holy thing, which no law can touch, no juggle 
wrest from his wife and children! Until this is done, the 


These principles, Mr. Chairman, the champions 
of Land Reform have been diffusing through all 
the States with unparalleled success. The young 
State of Wisconsin, which it is my lot to repre- 
sent in part on this floor, and several other States, 
have embraced them. The American is beginning 
to understand these principles as in holy conso- 
nance with the objects of civil government, which 
is not a chess-board for political gamblers, but a 


rant and protect the weak. But the progress we 
have already made, and the prospect in the still 
more glorious future, has greatly alarmed the 
Just as the Repub- 
lic begins to use its arms, its legs, and its reason- 
ing faculties, the cry is “dissolution of the 
Union.” A general conflagration suddenly threat- 
ens the Republic. Then agitation must cease— 
investigation must be suppressed by administer- 
ing an opiate in the form of a compromise. Why, 
sir, these gentlemen were not alarmed for the 
welfare of our country by the “agitation” of the 
Mexican war, notwithstanding its bloody terrors! 
Hear the remarks of a distinguished statesman at 
Lexington, Kentucky. He said: “This war is 
unlike that of 1812. That was a war of defence— 
this is a war of aggression, highly offensive on 


homes and fire-sides!” Yet, if Congress would 
only say for what object it shall be prosecuted, 
no matter if it was cruel and unjust, the whole 


was in substance the concluding language of Mr. 


ciples at home, the country is at once in great 
Public discussion and poiitical agitation 


Why, sir, agitation is the life of a Republic. It 
is the very element that distinguishes a free gov- 
The human mind is 
an active principle, and, unless it be constantly 
enlisted by the spirit of progress, it will be sure 
to move in a retrogressive direction. It cannot 
stand still. Then let us continue to agitate the 
publig mind in regard to every wrong, until all 
the evils that afflict us are redressed, and our be- 
loved country rescued from the cruel hand of 


Let us, Mr. Chairman, look back at some of the 
great evils that have grown upon us in the ab- 
sence of free discussion, and which, we are told, 
now threaten the very existence of the Republic. 
’ There are those now who deny the principles of 








person, so killing snch slave, shall be indemnifted from any 
prosecution for such killing.”’ 


The following relates to punishing slaves guilty 
of arson : 


* When any negro, or other slave, shall be convicted by 
confession or verdict of a jury, of any petit treason, or burn- 
ing of dwelling-houses, it shall be lawful for the justices, 
before whom such conviction shall be, to give judgment 
against such negro or other slave—fo have the right hand 
cut off, to be hanged in the usual manner, the heud severed 
from the body, the body divided into four quarters, the head 
and quarters set up in the most public place where such fact 
was commitied.” 

A law, still in force here, requires every free 
black, or mulatto person, to prove his freedom, or 
be committed to prison and sold for the jail fees! 
Citizens of the free States, who have contributed, 
by their votes, to the election of our President, if 
their complexion happens to be dark, are liable to 
the penalty of this law, unless they can produce a 
certificate of their freedom from some oppressor 
who has subverted the Government of God. Yes, 
under the process of laws authorized by this Gov- 
ernment, he is liable to be sold into slavery. 

These, sir, are some of the fruits of non-agita- 
tion. Their growth in the vory beart oF the Re- 
public has weakened our political fabric, and poi- 

ned the xara) sensibilities of the nation. See 

©- effects on our navy in the degradation ‘of 
American seamen, with the disgraceful “ cat!” 
Behold our conduct towards the poor Indian! 
Watch its effects on the political parties of our 
country, and evon on onp diplomatic refations. 
We have employed our greatest talents in en- 
deavoring to incorporate into international lew the 
recognition of slavery, and thereby have disgraced 
the Republic in the eyes of Europeans. We have 
Just terminated the appalling scenes of a bloody 
and cruel war, carried on against a sister Repub- 
lic that was emerging from a state of ignorance 
and superstition, and beginning to imitate us in 
self-government—a people who had been already 
sufficiently tortured by political demagogues and 
military chieftains; and we are now striving to 
forge chains of slavery for present and yet un- 
born millions by the organization of pro-slavery 
governments over the territories acquired by that 
very war. Weare urged to grant new facilities 
for the arrest of the panting fugitive who is seek- 
ing for freedom, and for his return to a state of 
cruel, life-long bondage! 
Mr. Chairman, these are some of the great na- 
tional vices that have justly caused agitation 
throughout the whole Confederacy. The attention 
of the American People has been arrested by the 
heroism of noble pioneers in the cause of the op- 
pressed. They feel deeply grieved at these out- 
rages committed against their countrymen, which 
demand redress at our hands, and a guarantee 
against the future. Yet we are bidden by distin- 
guished men to hush! hush!—you must not agi- 
tate the country with these fanatical questions! 
We are further told that we have a great mis- 
sion abroad, in order to divert our minds from 
wrongs at home! Sir, I brand this cry with hy- 
pocrisy. Look at our domestic despotism. We 
have drawn a geographical line, and said, in our 
statute books, if any man shall dare to kidnap 
and sell his brother on the one side, he shall be 
considered a pirate, and be hung up to the yard- 
arm ; but, on the other, even in the very heart of 
the Republic, if he will pay four hundred dollars 
a year, he may commit the worst of piracy with 
impunity! This is American law—the law of 
this “ glorious Union,” which boasts of its justice, 
its equality, and fraternity. Yes, sir, this, I am 
sorry to say, seems to be our highest conception 
of moral consistency ! 

A member of this House—I mean the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. McLane|—said he did 
not believe the Union could exist, if the great 
body of the Northern Representatives come here 
complaining that slavery was a national disgrace 
and a moral wrong. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that one of the paramount objects gained by es- 
tablishing a Federal Legislature, was free discus- 
sion on all proper subjects of legislation, directly 
or indirectly connected with the General Govern- 
ment, not even excluding the Constitution itself; 
and let me say, once for all, that when free debate, 
conducted in a courteous manner, with reference 
to any wrong existing in our common country, 
shall tend to dissolve the Union, I shall be ready 
to say, let it be dissolved! I-shali not consent to 
have a padlock put upon my lips under any such 
plea! A union that is a barrier to free discussion, 
which is one of the legitimate means of progress 
and reform, is a union of bigotry and superstition ; 
a union of arrogance and cowardice, alike at war 
with reason and humanity. Sir, this silly talk and 
these threats of dissolving the Union of these 
States, is not respectful to the understanding of the 
People. The Union that holds us together, is 
of a much higher character than slavery. If it 
were not, my prayer would be that it be blown to 
the four winds of heaven! Yes, sir, it is a union 
of intelligence. It is a union of consanguinity. It 
is a union bound with the strong ties of social, po- 
litical, and commercial interests. It is a union 
wherein the more human frailties are discussed, 
and the wrongs that tend to weaken it are con- 
demned, the stronger will it be. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal said 
during the last few months, in this Hall, about set- 
tling the difficulties that now agitate Congress and 
the country. Various projects of compromise and 
concessions have been proposed. Why, there is 
but one way to settle this matter, and that is to 
cease to do wrong, and learn to do right. Take 
off the handcuffs and fetters, and expunge from our 
statute books the barbarous laws that deprive sev- 
eral thousands of American citizens of their God- 
given rights! Sir, what would gentlemen think 
if their own dear wives and children were wrested 
from them withoufany charge of crime? Could 
your sympathy be suppressed in order to have the 
difficulty compromised? Would you be willing 
to compromise, and feel satisfied to have only a part 
of your family restored? Or, if it was but one of 
your childreu that was taken, would you be will- 
ing to have that child divided? No, you would 
reject any such proposition with indignation! 
Your affection could not be annihilated by any 
legislative act. Neither can the dearest sympa- 
thies of the Nation’s heart be driven out by any 
act of Congress. Sir, we appear, like children, 
unmindful of the age in which we live, when we 
make such foolish propositions ! 

Sir, you may pass your Compromise bill— 
which is well named, because it compromises the 
integrity of the American character, while sacri- 
ficing the interests of humanity—and you may 
add to-it (what will be looked upon by foreign na- 
tions as a bribe) the sum of ten millions of dol- 
lars to pay for Texas scrip, now in the hands of 
speculators, worth but one million, and you will 
behold it swallowed up by the indignation of the 
People, quicker than were the rods of the ancient 
Egyptian conjurers! 

But, sir, with a full knowledge of all our na- 
tional frailties, and the strong indications of the 
People toward reforms much needed, we have 
heard stated on this floor, that, unless the Federal 
Government shall tolerate and protect elayery 
wherever it has jurisdiction, its functions shall be 
arrested by a one-fifth rule! I allude to the dec- 
laration of the honorable gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Cuineman.} This seems to be his 
notion, that a minority hasa right to do whatever 
would beright for a majority todo; and assuming, 
as he does, that the minority has a political right 
to judge as to what would be right for the major- 
ity, he virtually repudiates the Democratic prin- 
ciple of the majority’s right to control. Why, 
sir, Nicholas of Russia would need no stronger 
argument than this to sustain what he claims to 
be a Divine right—the sole right to govern an 
empire. 

But, sir, notwithstanding the gentleman may 
be honest in his views, it looks to me extremely 
arrogant and disrespectful to Congress. I do not 
believe the Southern representation generally 
sympathize with him in what appears to be his set- 
tled purpose. Why, Mr. Chairman, if{ thought © 
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the Declaration of Independence. It pains me to 
find some such in this hall. Slavery, which was 
once universally considered a vice, is now advo- 
cated as a virtue—nay, a religious institution, 
The slaves, in our own country, have increased 
from five hundred thousand to three millions! 
Deeds that we have made piracy up n our statute 
books, are now licensed by this Government in 
this national District. Here, for the sum of four 
hundred dollars a year, you can carry on, as 
others are now doing, under the very shadow of 
this Capitol, a traffic in the bodies and souls of 


the American Congress was about to so far degrade 
itself as to yield to this principle, and that the 
People would ratify it, I would move to expunge 
the Declaration of Independence, wrap the Re- 
public in the winding-sheet of death, and consign 
it to the tomb of oblivion! 

If the fondost hopes of Washington, Adams, 
Hancock, Jefferson, and Lafayette, are to be thus 
blasted, and the grand experiment of self-govern- 
ment is to fail, the quicker it is known the better! 
It should be known to the struggling masses of 
the Old World, who are watching our experiment 


can write one line, to endorse what I have written. 
Just write, ‘Louis! my happiness, my repose, 
depend upon your granting the request contained 
in this letter’ ” 

“ Give me a pen, quick, mamma!” 

Mrs. Armstrong placed a portfolio before her, 
and supported her in her arms, while Louise 
wrote with trembling hands, at the foot of the let- 
ter, the very words of her mother’s dictation— 

“Louis! my happin my repose, depend 
upon your granting the pos ew contained in this 
letter. Lovisz Stuart-Gorpon ”?— 


for the purpose of improving the lands and the 
condition of his tenantry; and also to apply for 
the reversion of the title of Earl of Clonmach- 
nois, the title of Countess having been voluntarily 
renounced by Mrs. Stuart-Gordon, by the sale of 
her patrimony and by her self-expatriation from 
her fatherland. The heart of the haughty wo- 
man bounded at this announcement. Something 
of this Irish earldom ehe had heard but 
nothing with certainty, so that she had been alto- 


they were promulgated. 

O-1r author says, further, that “if the French 
intervention had not occurred, inconstant and un- 
just as it was, the Roman Republic would have 
died of itself from five distinct causes. 1. Aban- 
donment. 2. Atrophy. 3. Paralysis. 4. Frenzy. 
5. Gangrene.” The despots and Jesuits were, I 
presume, as well informed upon this subject as 
the writer of this sentence could possibly be, and 
if they had believed there had been the slightest 
hope of its dying from any one of these ca) 
be assured they would not have let slip so advan- 


showing themselves in their own true colors, so 
long as the selection rested with them, nominated 
(as princes always do) those persons who would 
best second their royal desires. Oh! little do 
your Republicans know, here in America, what 
these Jesuits are! Shut your eyes to them a lit- 
tle longer, suffer them to get a firmer footing in 
the country, and you will then begin to feel it, 
free Americans though you be. They take any 
shape, assume any color, best suited to their pur- 
pose. They insinuate themselves every where— 
they contrive to know every secret. Industrious- 


fought for a principle, they were principled hire- 
lings ; whereas, the despotic soldiery, fighting for 
simple pay, and without any regard to princi- 
ples, must, by the same rule, be unprincipled hire- 
lings. 

In speaking of the fourth disease, “ Frenzy,” 
he charges the Government with having “ con- 
stantly outraged justice and struck at the most 
sacred rights,” &o. Let him cite an unjust act of 
the Government—one solitary instance. . True 
it is, that it struck direct at what Jesuits and ty- 


gether incredulous. Now, however, there Was no 
doubting the fact ; and a flash of malign triumph 


Crimsoned her cheek, as she thought that, not. 
withstanding all their humiliations, Louise would 


and exhausted by the effort, fainted and fell back. 
It was thus that Louis and Louise were mutu- 

ze deceived. 
t is wonderful how much sorrow, suspense, and 


ly and patiently do they labor to obtain this ob- 
ject by ring the rising generation, especially 
the females, through the instrumentality of the 
Sisters of the Holy Heart. They seldom dedicate 
much time to prose] of mature age, 


tageous a circumstance. This insane interven- 
tion was only determined upon after experience 
had proved that the Constitution of the Republic 
was 80 strong as to resist the effects of all the 


| poisons which were secretly and abundantly ad- 


rants call “divine right,” for it declared the 
equality of all citizens. Not a single individual 
had his property confiscated ; even those nobles 
and Jesuits, openly in arms against the Govern- 
ment, had their families and their properties 
respected. Can the Royalists say this much? 


men, women, and children. 


man, are responsible : 


Let me read a few extracts from laws for whose 
continuance a single hour, you and I, Mr. Chair- 


so anxiously and hopefully. They should not 
longer be misled. But, sir, I have no euch fears, 
especially when I hear other high-minded South- 
ern men say, that they are willing to discuss the 
subject of slavery, and if it be wrong, to let it 


anxiety, the most fragile human being can bear 
pes ves way. B @ heart is 
the slowest of all 


“ After the first of August it shall not be lawful for 
— person to trade or Se pgp tothe within the limits of | fall 
methods of torturing a soul to 


corporation, without first obtaining a license therefor,| Mfr Chairman, the position of the Free-Soilers 
as hereinafter 


at last Wear the title and the coronet that might: 


for they know that they can catch in their nets a 
have graced Britannia’s brow. Concealing her 


Sigma is accusing the Government of having 
hundred little fish, easier than they can trap one 


ministered every hour. by the agents of the Roy- 
al-Aristooratic.Jesuitioal conclave. The North. 
in 































done precisely that which many have censured provided, from the Mayor, (who is hereby an | is attacked by two classes of politicians. One is 
joy, however, she death. No language, I am sure, can describe the | full-grown one. : : ern Powers were the instigators of this proj it for not having done! The nobles and Jesuits Senter onl ame Yar which the following sau vihell he ‘paid composed of the old political leaders, whose prin- 
; ver, she spoke of her daughter's deep sufferings of Louise for the next fortnight. We| A country in a state of revolution requires all | the double hope of ruining the Roman , | did lock up their money—dut not from fear. This | ** the time of making the same, viz: for a license to trade | cipal argaments are cant words. ~~, the 
sorrow, that was only now. beginning to yield to have seen the apathy with which’ she bore the | its energies shen more than at any other time, and | and at the same time disgusting the French na- | act was done with the mischievous projeot of pro- | 7,7 aftc in slaves for prof, whether as agent or otherwise,| « fanaticism,” and threaten “dissolaion of the 
ate Se of friends. She knew, | news of the death of her child. It was the insen- / the nomination of a few ‘to situations for | tion with their President and their Republic, so | ducing distress among the pegple, thus to excite 3 Union” —a sort “of | mas inca chow, by ange 

gh esteem o q the victim exhausted by previous tor-| which anaes not pos yer urd peril the suc- ma to pave the way for the ad Na nee the | them to dioseaens, and to embarrass the Govern- j Here ang Panny relating to the criminal | they net meet ue ie yd Rae iediptcs yd e. 

t now a cor rad. be h cess of the ‘people are not.to | Little, and ‘the restoration of Henry V. Napo-| ment. Nos ‘were ever shu sept dur urisprud Republic: ila ment, the sound i 
‘of 1 ce a Ee atten | blame for thn tthe cdkey nee ttek thee tre | jenn higes deotroyed the Republics of*Géuea| the sight ofa ordinary thaen’Tf aay Rouse t 718 Secll er nonvall catetny te tevr,oe te aati telly fallacy of ours ?—show, if they can, that theirs 
: to shake off is clone responsible for | and of se. His pigmy nephew, endeavoring | outside or inside Rome suffered from the effects | Tender himself or herself contrary to law, or in unlawfully | 504 in harmony with the great principles of pro- 

deavor il th ; 81d 0 — resisting any or person apprehend or [see FOURTH PAGE] 
these. Hungary was differently situ- ' to his uncle only in the darkest pages of ' of the struggle, it is the invaders who should be ' endeavor to apprehend such slave, such officer or other 
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Will bear with us for crowding them out this 
week and last. We hope soon to clear our decks. 





LETTER OF CASSIUS M. CLAY. 


By some untoward accident the fourth Letter 
of Cassius M. Clay was lost, while we were pub- 
lishing the series. The author has kinkly fur- 
nished us with another copy, which appears to- 
day. 


EE 


CONGRESS, THE LAST WEEK. 


The House of Representatives was occupied 
last week in disposing of the bounty land ques- 
tion, and the Iowa contested election. 

Several efforts were made by the friends of the 
immediate and unconditional admission of Cali- 
fornia to resume the consideration of the Califor- 
nia bill, but they were abortive ; and then much 


time was wasted, purposely, we fear, in the dis- 


cussion of the questions above mentioned. 


Having disposed of the Iowa case last Saturday, 
there being then no special order, a motion was 
made to go into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, for the purpose of taking up 
It was 
then only half-past one o’clock, and there was no 


the bill for the admission of California. 


reason which could justify further postponement 


But the opponents of California, sustained by 
many Northern W Digs 800 Demecnnteyenwei nt am 


adjournment. 


We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
majority of the House is acting in relation to this 
HBC WIC whet-ccomato ue oriminal indiffer- 
ence or timidity. The country is scandalized at 
the inertness and inefficiency of its representa- 
tives. There isa majority of at least fifty in the 
House in favor of the adm®sion of California sep- 
Have they not 
been forbearing enough? Has not time enough 
been lost? Was it in this way the friends of 
Texas trifled when they urged her annexation to 
There was no half-heartedness 
In a 
much better cause, with a larger majority, what 
is the conduct of Northern Representatives? We 
call upon the people to make themselves heard 
and felt in Washington. There will be resist- 
But this 
might as well be at once encountered. Let the 
struggle come now, or next August, or next year, 
it will be all thesame. The majority must resolve, 
On it devolves the re- 
It can vote down all motions calcu- 
It can sit all 
day and all night, and seven days and nights in 
the week. Let it be calm, cool, enduring, im- 
Until the minority become convinced 
that the majority has fully made up its mind, and 
taken a position from which it is never to be 


arately from all other questions. 


this country ? 


then. They were bold, rapid, decisive. 


ance, perhaps factious and extreme. 


and execute its purpose. 
sponsibility. 
lated to delay or obstruct business. 


movable. 


driven, there will be no hope for California. 


In the Senate, Mr. Soulé moved an amendment 
embodying the policy of the Missouri Compromise 
It proposed the extension of the line of 
36° 30’ to the Pacific, thus dividing California, 
the part below the line to be formed into a Terri- 
tory. He supported his motion in a speech occu- 
pying parts of two days, and characterized by 
much ability. Mr. Soulé is a classical speaker, 
and though you may differ from his opinions, you 
cannot fail to admire the graceful energy with 
which he enforces them. Generally, Mr. Soulé 
is distinguished for his courtesy, but the exordium 
of his late speech was extremely faulty both in 
style and temper. It does not become the foreigner, 
who by the liberality of our institutions has ac- 
quired a home among us, and a high seat in our 
national councils, to undertake to question the 
right of American-born citizens to discuss freely 
any subject which, in their judgment, affects the 
interests of the Union; or to revile as fanatics a 
large majority of the people of the country that 
has kindly adopted him. Fifteen State Legisla- 
tures of this Union, representing two-thirds of the 
free population of the United States, have passed 
solemn resolves in favor of the policy of the posi- 
tive prohibition of slavery extension. This con- 


line. 


have stood— yeas 20, nays 40—or two-thirds 
against the extension of the Missouri Compromise 
line. The Nashville Convention gentry may 
learn from this how much consideration is at- 
tached to their counsels. 

The substitute having been voted down, Mr. 
Davis of Massachusetts obtained the floor, and in 
a speech commenced on Friday and closing the 
next day, opposed with great force the whole 
project of the Committee of Thirteen. We have 
seldom listened to a speech in the Senate, on the 
Territorial Question, so sound, so clear, and so 
conclusive. 

Mr. Cooper of Pennsylvania followed him, with 
a statement of the reasons which would govern 
him in voting for the Compromise. This gentle- 
man, it will be recollected, before his election was 
a zealous Wilmot Proviso man—a fierce opponent 
ofslavery. From the time he took his seat in the 
Senate, he has made no speech for liberty, but 
from the beginning of the movement in favor of 
compromise, he has steadily supported it by his 
votes. His speech last Saturday and Monday 
was but a poor vindication of his course. That 
he is misrepresenting his constituents there can 
be little doubt. We are informed that in the 
Committee of Thirty, appointed by the late 
Whig State Convention of Pennsylvania, resolu- 
tions introduced in favor of the Compromise 
received but three out of thirty votes; and that a 
resolution complimentary to Mr. Cooper was 
voted down by twenty-three to seven. 

Mr. Cooper was followed by Mr. Upham of 
Vermont, who in a long, written speech, occupy- 
ing about three hours in the delivery, argued 
ovrongly against the Ovurmpstsctaa; and_in favor 
of the policy of the Ordinance of 787. 

Tuesday afternoon Mr. Seward obtained the 
floor, and made a speech of remarkable power on 
the general question, opposing all compromises, 
affirming broad and radical principles, and giving 
utterance to many bold and lofty sentiments. 

The general discussion will probably occupy 
the remainder of the week, and the question may 
be taken next week. 


IMPORTANT FROM NEW MEXICO. 

We find the following important telegraphic 
despatch from St. Louis in the newspapers, dated 
Santa Fe: 

“ A convention of delegates has been called and 
held, which formed and promulgated a Constitu- 
tion for the government of the State of New Mex- 
ico. The convention assembled at Santa Fe on the 
15th of May, and the session lasted eight or nine 
days, in which time the Constitution was formed, 
which will go into operation about July. The 
boundaries of the State are defined, and slavery 
prohibited. In fifteen days from the time the 
Constitution was adopted, an election is to take 
place for members of the Legislature. ‘Two Sen- 
ators and a Representative in Congress will soon 
be elected, and efforts made to take their seats. 
Mr.St. Vrain, Judge Otero, and Henry Connelly, 
are among the most prominent candidates for Gov- 
ernor, and Captain A. W. Reynolds and Major 
R. H. Weightman for Senators. It is supposed 
that Hugh N. Smith, the present delegate in Con- 
gress, will be elected to the House of Representa- 
tives.” 

This announcement has created some sensation 
in Washington, especially among the advocates of 
compromise. Thgy denounce the action of the 
people of New Mexico as insulting, and can find 
no epithets severe enough to apply to the conduct 
of the Administration, on which they charge the 
responsibility of the movements in that country. 

The Senate has adopted a resolution calling on 
the President to say whether he has advised the 
people of New Mexico to form a State Govern- 
ment, and whether the call issued by Col. Monroe 
has been issued with his sanction. 

Mr. Foote last Thursday denounced, in a strain 
of fierce indignation, the policy of the Executive, 
and stated that Messrs. Clay, Webster, and Cass, 
had announced their purpose to vote against the 
admission of New Mexico as a State, if she came 
with a State Constitution in her hand. Those 
gentlemen heard this statement, and by their 
silence assented to its correctness. How, under 
all the circumstances, they could justify them- 
selves in such a course, we are unable to under- 
stand. They are all advocates of the admission 
of California, but New Mexico has simply fol- 
lowed her example. She has done precisely what 
California did, and for the same reasons. New 


sideration should restrain Mr. Soulé from char- 
ging the supporters of the Wilmot Proviso with a 
“blind fanaticism.” Towards foreign immigrants 
we would exercise the utmost liberality. We would 
admit them promptly to the rights of citizenship, 
placing them upon an equality with the home 
population. But, in return, we have a right to 
demand from them respect and courtesy towards 
all the members of the great political family to 
whose privileges they have been welcomed. 

Mr. Soulé labored to show that his substitute 
was necessary to secure to the United States the 


Mexico was entitled to protection, to the benefits 
of law and political order. 
government, without protection. On one side the 
Indians devastated her borders; on the other, 
Texas threatened to absorb her territory. Con- 
gress failed to provide for her necessities; the 
people there organized a Territorial Government, 
and humbly asked that their delegate might be 
recognised. The request was refused — seven 
months of the present session of Congress have 
gone by, and there is no more prospect now of the 


She was left without 


right to the public domain lying in California, and 
that the boundaries of California were extrava- 


gant and unnatural. He was answered by Mr 
Douglas of Illinois in a strong, conclusive speech 


and by Mr. Webster, who, in a clear, compact ar- 
gument, demolished the theory of the Louisiana 


Senator in relation to our public domain. 


Mr. Davis of Mississippi supported the amend- 
ment in a speech imbued with the spirit of the 
Washville Convention, with whose proceedings he 


appears to sympathize. 


Mr. Foote also addressed the Senate in expla- 
nation and vindication of his course in relation to 
the Compromise bill. He showed that he had 
been an early and earnest advocate of the Mis- 
souri Compromise line; that in this particular, he 
had differed from Mr. Calaoun, who denounced 


that Compromise as the necessary source o 


geographical distinctions and parties; that this 
same line, as a basis of adjustment, was then 
strenuously opposed by those who now were dis- 
posed to make it a sine qua non; that he visited 
Mr. Buchanan last year, with a view to induce 


him to make a declaration in favor of its policy 


that Mr. Buchanan, in the early part of the pres- 
ent session, had a letter prepared, in which he 
took ground in support of it, and that it was 
withheld from publication only because Mr. Foote 


and some other Southern gentlemen, on fall in 


quiry, came to the conclusion that it would not 


receive the support of Southern men. 


Mr. Foote said that he then fell back upon the 
doctrine of non-intervention—a doctrine first.in- 
sisted upon by Mr. Calhoun, and fully em- 
bodied in the Compromise bill. Those who were. 
now s0 intent upon the Missuurt Compromise line 
tmeant nothing more than to defeat this bill. For 
himself, he would vote for that line, because he 
approved of it, although he knew it conld not be 
adopted, and he intended to stand by the Compro- 
mise bill, whatever the consequences to himself. 
He saw no necessity for disunion ; and, should the 
people of his own State, under present circum- 
stances, the Compromise bill passing, raise the 
flag of disunion, so help him Heaven, he could 


serve them no longer. 


organization of a Territorial Government for 
New Mexico than there was one year ago. Why, 
in view of these facts, should we feel surprised at 
the late movement for a State Government? It 
}| was their last resort—their only escape from 
anarchy and ruin. Like the people of California, 
they saw that a conflict of sentiment between 
slaveholders and non-slaveholders in Congress 
prevented.ary agreement upon a form of Territo- 
rial Government, and they concluded that in 
such an emergency it was the part of wisdom for 
them to settle the question of slavery for them- 
selves. They have done so in California and 
New Mexico; the people, acting for themselves, 
have organized the forms of State Constitutions, 
by which slavery is prohibited, and they now ask 
admission into the Union. Every argument that 
has been brought forward to sustain the applica- 
f | tion of California, sustains with equal weight that 
of New Mexico; and to be consistent, they who 
advocate the admission of the former must advo- 
cate the admission of the latter. 

Some predict bloody collision between Texas 
and New Mexico ; they say that Texas will never 
;| consent to be ousted from her claims in that 
country; that she will enforce them at the point 
of the bayonet. We have no fear of this. Let 
New Mexico stand firm ; let the Federal Execu- 
tive do its duty ; let Congress act promptly; and 
-| the fire-eaters of Texas will soon learn that they 
must submit their pretensions to the competent 
authority. Other States, in questions of disputed 
boundary, have appeared in the Supreme Court, 
where their respective claims have been investi- 
gated and decided. What is Texas, that she 
should be an sxcoptiun—that she should presume 
to judge and decide absolutely in her own case, at 
the risk of war with a sister State, and against 
the Union? God knows that she has cost this 
country quite enough already. The Territorial 
controversy now agitating the nation, engender- 
ing bitter feelings between the two sections, and 
preventing attention to the ordinary business of 
legislation, is the offspring of its annexation, and 
modesty and patriotism, if she have any of those 
commodities, should restrain her from doing any- 
thing to aggravate its difficulties, and prevent its 


Mr. Foote is a bold and an ardent politician, de- 
voted in heart, we doubt not, tothe Union. His 

’ present position separates him in action from his 
colleague in the Senate, and the Representatives 
of Mississippi in the House ; and it is not unlikely 
that he will be compelled to fight just such a bat- 
tle in his own State, against ultras and disunion- 


adjustment. New Mexico, in organizing the form 
of a State Constitution, has left the question of 
boundary undecided. The way is then open for a 
safe and satisfactory settlement. The integrity 
of the Supreme Court is undoubted. From its 
constitution it is peculiarly exempt from the pre- 


ists, as Mr. Benton“has commenced in Missouri. 


We need hardly inform our readers that the 
substitute of Mr. Soulé was voted down. It is 
extreme folly to dream of reéstablishing the Mis- 
souri Compromise line, or dividing California. 


The vote on his substitute stood as follows : 


i fae, 

, P Bevin, Bite 
on, t, 
Corwin, 


Davis of Massachusetts, Di 
Dodge of Wisconsin, Dooglas, Fis, Gmer 
er, 


Houston, Hunter, 

Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, 'T, 
Nays— er, Bald 

Cass, Chase, Clarke, Clay, 


ere —, Med 
helps, Pratt, Seward, Shields, Smith, 
Underwood, bi 
Edens, bp i 

Axsent— Borland, 
Mangum, Spruance—5. 


Those in italics are Southern. 


Butler, 
Downs, 
Morton, 


, No Pearce, 
ales, Walker, Webster, 


judice and passion growing out of party conflicts 
and merely local interests. The majority of the 
members are composed of citizens of slave States, 
so that if we may suppose any bias to exist in the 
least, it is on the side of slaveholding interests 
If Texas believe her claims valid, she can, there- 
fore, have not the slightest objection to submit- 
ting them to such a tribunal—a tribunal whose 
constitutional right and duty it is to try and de- 
cide such cases. Nothing but a distrust of her 
title, or a desire among her politicians to extort 
from this Government ten millions of dollars in 
payment of a fraudulent claim, can make her re- 
ject such an adjudication. 

[t is impossible to mistake the bearings of this 
important movement in New Mexico on the pro- 
gress of the Compromise bill. The Northern 
dougbfaces, through the cunning manquvres of 
General Houston and Major Neighbours, had 


‘been supplied with a most plausible argument in 





Had the absentees been present, the vote would \ paliation elliation, if not justification, of their meditated 


treachery to the cause of Freedom. Texas has 
already laid hands on New Mexico—the lamb is 
in the wolf’s mouth—while we sit here wrangling 
about the Wilmot Proviso, the Territory to which 
we seek to apply it is fast being swallowed up— 
the Compromise bill is the only way of saving 
it—better give twice ten millions than lose all! 
By such arguments, the New York Tribune was 
overcome—its Wilmot-Provisoism paralyzed—by 
such arguments, Northern doughfaces foully 
hoped to make peace with their constituents. 
But the retirement of Major Neighbours, the 
action of Colonel Monroe, the formation of a 
State Government in New Mexico, leave them 
without excuse, should they still support the 
Compromise. 

On the other hand, the Washington Union 
finds in all these circumstances a new reason why 
the Senate should sustain it. It is the only 
chance left for slavery, it thinks. “If,” it says, 
“the Compromise of the Committee of Thirteen 
be also rejected, what will be the result upon the 
South? First, California comes in as a State, 
without any equivalent. Evenif she were to be 
rejected, how will that improve the condition of 
the South? She remains with her present Con- 
stitution in force, (with the exception of her two 
Senators and her two members not being received.) 
and with its interdiction against slavery in full 
force. What follows? Here is New Mexico at 
our door, requesting admission as a State. The 
President and the Free-Soilers will use all their 
appliances to force her in. To receive her would 
be a burlesque on the Federal Government itself. 
Suppose her, then, rejected; still how will she 
stand? Her Constitution goes into effect, and 
not a slave can go there; or if, in want of some 
government to which she is entitled, she sets up 
for herself a Territorial form, she will fashion it 
as Oregon has done, so as to drive slavery from 
her borders. Then Utah may follow in the foot- 
steps of her two sisters; and thus the South may 
be cut out of every inch of ground, without having 
an opportunity of trying the soil and climate upon her 
slaves. Are not the ultra Southrons acting, then, 
hastily—inconsiderately—in resisting the Com- 
promise? That measure will prostrate the Wilmot 
Proviso, give the Territories a provisional organiza- 
tion until they are ripe for States, and in the mean 
time permit the slave States to carry their slaves there, 
and give them some chance of profiting by the Territo- 
rial Government, so organized as neither to establish 
nor to prohibit slavery.”” The Compromise “will 
prostrate the Wilmot Proviso” —“permit slaveholders to 
carry their slaves there! (into New Mexico!”) And 
this measure, so understood, thus advocated by 
the Union, “the sole organ of the Democratic 
party at the seat of Government,” is to be held up 
by Northern men as securing the interests 
of Freedom in New Mexico! If people be de- 
ceived after this, it will be because they are de- 
termined to be. ‘The people of New Mexico have 
organized the form of a State Government ; they 
have excluded slavery; they ask admission as a 
State; the point of honor so much urged by the 
South is saved, for no Wilmot Proviso is now 
insisted upon; the New Mexicans have settled 
the question for themselves; without dishonor, 
without conceding any principle, the South may 
assent to their application; and the agitation of 
slavery, so far as it affects the Territories, is at 
onceallayed. No, says the Union, we want to try 
whether slaves may not be profitably employed in 
New Mexico, and therefore demand that the will 
of the people of that country be disregarded, their 
interests subordinated, and that the Compromise 
bill be passed, so as “to permit the slave States to 
carry their slaves there!” 

Very well—the alternative is thus distinctly 
presented: the admission of California and New 
Mexico as States, with slavery excluded, or the 
passage of the Compromise bill, with slavery ex- 
tension. On which side shall we find the Cass 
Non-Interventionists ? 


HAYTI-DESIGNS UPON HER INDEPENDENCE. 


There has been considerable speculation re- 
cently respecting the mission of Mr. Green, sent 
out by our Government to Hayti, as a special 
agent. As he is the son of General Duff Green, 
who figured somewhat prominently in the in- 
trigues for the annexation of Texas, it was 
natural to feel some distrust of his movements 
amongst a people whom slaveholders have always 
regarded with an evil eye. 

Mr. Calhoun, it will be remembered, while 
Secretary of State, sent an agent of the same kind 
to Hayti, with a view, it is said, to ascertain the 
condition of the Spanish part of the Island, which 
since the time of Boyer, has maintained an inde- 
pendent existence. We heard much during that 
mission of the White Republic of St. Domingo, 
the persecution it endured from the Blacks, the 
duty of this country to affiliate with it, and sus- 
tain it in its struggle against the Haytien Gov- 
ernment. The New York Herald seemed to be 
the organ of the new White Republic, which 
doubtless had a larger existence in the columns 
of that veritable sheet, than in St. Domingo. 

Mr. Calhoun retired from the State Depart- 
ment ; Mr. Hogan came home; and the war with 
Mexico suspended our researches in Hayti. 
Lately they have been resumed, and the following, 
from the Washington correspondent of the North 
American, throws some light upon their nature and 
objects : 

“ The newspapers are speculating very wildly 
as to the recent mission of Mr. Green to the Island 
of Hayti. The Government had reason to believe 
about twelve months since, that England and 
France had formed designs for establishing rela- 
tions with St. Domingo that might prove preju- 
dicial to our commerce, which, from being, seven 
years ago, larger than with all the British West 
Indies, had been reduced, by the intestine wars 
and other causes, to a very inconsiderable trade. 
With a view of preventing any disadvantageous 
connections such as were then contemplated, as 
well as for the purpose of ascertaining the wealth, 
resources, and population of that portion of the 
Island inhabited by the white and mixed races, a 
special agent was despatched to communicate the 
requsite information to the Government, looking 
to the recognition of their independence—if the 
facts justified it—as a means of arresting posses- 
sion by these foreign Powers. One of the princi- 
pal objects of this mission was to adopt a plan for 
reviving our commerce, by exerting proper influ- 
ence in preventing a renewal of the bloody scenes 
which have been witnessed between the blacks and 
Dominicans during the last few years. The geo- 
graphical position of St. Domingo, together with 
the large supply of coal which abounds in its 
vivinity, presented considerations, in connectlun 
with our steam marine trading with California 
and other parts, which induced the Government 
to regard it as of considerable importance. 

“ After cencluding his mission to St. Domingo, 
Mr. Green was instructed to visit the western por- 
tion of the Island, under the dominion of Sou- 
lougque, for the purpose of negotiating for the re- 
cognition of Consular agents—who had never be- 
fore been received, owing to the difficulty of recip- 
rocating—and the revocation of an imposition of 
ten per cent, duty on our commerce. The agent 
was invested with a strong argument, in the shape 
of a demand for spoliations on American property, 
which induced his ebony Excellency to grant the 
conditions required. Our commerce is therefore 
sure of protection hereafter; and there is reason 
to believe that it will be largely extended. Mr. 
Green is now preparing his report, which will be 
laid before Congress shortly.” 

It is not so much owing to the intestine wars in 
Hayti that our commerce with that island has 
been reduced, but to the fact, that, while Great 
Britain and France have both recognised its in- 
dependence, our Government, in obedience to the 
Slave Power, has contemptuously refused to 
acknowledge it, or institute diplomatic relations 
with it. The Haytiens naturally resented such 
an indignity, and the result was the imposition of 
a discriminating duty on our commerce, giving 
to the trade of England and France great advan- 
tages. To gratify the senseless prejudice of the 
Slave Power, the interests of our merchants and 
Northern agriculturists have in this way been 
sacrificed. That is the secret of the difficulty. 

Now, if we understand the correspondent of the 
North American, Mr, Green was directed to insist 
that commercial agents from this country should 
be received as consuls in Hayti, invested with 
consular privileges, though we still refused to 
recognise the independence of the Haytien Gov- 
ernment, or to tolerate any consul under its‘ap- 
pointment ; and to insist further upon the removal 











of the discriminating duty on American commerce, 
though no equivalent was proffered: and to back 
these requirements, old claims were trumped up, 
and the agent “was invested with a strong argu- 
ment in the shape of a demand for spoliations on 
American property!” Of course, Soulouque 
yielded, for how could he brave the wrath of this 
mighty Republic? Whether we have added to 
our national fame by thus bullying a feeble and 
proscribed People, is another question. 
Theaction of our Government toward Hayti 
has given occasion to the New York Herald to 
utter agreat deal of nonsense. It talks in gran- 
diloquent style of the White Republic in Domin- 
ica, in which it finds a population of 230,000 
whites and 60,000 colored! This is about as near 
the truth as the Herald generally is, when dis- 
cussing any matter relating to the colored race. 
We have yet to see any authentic proof that there 
are 15,000 thousand white persons in the Eastern 
part of St. Domingo. Having had occasion two 
years azo to examine every volume in the Library 
of Congress, on the subject of St. Domingo, we 
found that, according to the best estimates, the 
population of the island in 1789, was as follows: 


In the French section. 
Whites - - - - - - - - 30,826 
Free colored - - - - - - 27,548 
Slaves - - - - - - + + 465,429 
In the Spanish portion. 


Free people ofall colors- - - 122,640 
Slaves- - - - - - - - = 30,000 

We all know that what with the exterminating 
war of the revolution, and the flight of the plant- 
ers, on the breaking out of the revolution, com- 
paratively few whites were left in either portion 
of the island; and since that time, causes have 
been constantly in operation, preventing their in- 
crease. 

The Herald is in the interest of the Slave 
Power, and its appeals to the passion for plunder 
and speculation rampant in certain portions of our 
population, are absolutely detestable. It expa- 
tiates on the want of resources of the island ; de- 
nounces negro-dominion; exaggerates the im- 
portance of the eastern portion of the island, in- 
sists that it should be taken under the protection 
of this Government. 

“There is great danger” it says, “in delay. 
A quarter of a million of whites may be massacred 
by the ferocious negroes of Hayti, unless a frater- 
nal and friendly hand is extended to them by our 
Government. The sympathies of the masses of 
the American people are with the apparently 
helpless and devoted white race of St. Domingo, 
who have battled like brave fellows, as they are, 
for more than six years, against ten times their 
number of brutal negroes. We have no doubt that 
meetings on this subject will be held in the South, 
from Norfolk to New Orleans, as fast as the news 
spreads of the critical situation of the whites, and 
the ultimate designs of the blacks of St. Domingo. 
Why shovld not meetings be called in this city at 
once, to take up a question so vital to thousands 
of our white brethren? There are plenty of 
brave and gallant spirits in our midst, who would 
be welcomed in that beautifal portion of St. Do- 
mingo belonging to the republic of Dominica. 
There is no law to prevent such emigration—there 
is room in St. Domingo for a hundred thousand 
agriculturists—and emigrants can go as fast as 
they please to Dominica, and for any purpose 
whatever. The empire of Hayti has no political 
existence With us. We do not recognise her, nor 
her Government or her people, any more than 
we recognise the ourang and monkey chiefs, 
and their tribes of chatterers, at Sumatra or 
Borneo.” 

A diabolical appeal! the publisher of such in- 
famous sentiments isa pirate at heart. This at- 
tempt to irum up a piratical expedition against 
Hayti will meet with no success now; but, let the 
Presidential Chair of this nation be filled by a 
slavery Propagandist, or such a man as Cass, or 
Buchanag, or Woodbury, and the appeals of that 
unprincigled journal would find plenty of scoun- 
drels to respond to them. 
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THE PingeRS or Hercutes; or, a Narrative of Travels 
in Spaig and Morocco, ir 1848. By David Urquhart, Esq. 
M. P. New York: Harpers. 2 vols. 18mo., pp. 287, 283. 


For sale sat Franck Taylor’s. 
A cae of learning, and a passion for 
hunting strange roots of familiar words, may pre- 
vent this from being a very popular book of travels 
as a whole. But the novelty of most of the 
ground, the btsy, inquisitive disposition of the 
traveller, the descriptions of Spanish and Moorish 
life, and the incidental contrasts drawn between 
this and an effeminate and “vulgar” civilization, 
make it one of the most interesting of the sort that 
we have seen for a long time. We commend es- 
pecially the chspter on Oriental and European 
notions of cleanliness. ** 


Lire or Jean Paut Freperick RicuTsEr, from various 
sonrces. Translated by Mrs. Lee. New York: Apple- 
ton. 1850. 2 vols. in one, pp. 197, 200. 

Of all who are known by their works, there is 
none who interests one more than Richter, as a 
man. Mrs. Lee has done excellent service, by 
gathering with a d‘ligent and affectionate hand 
the most characteristic of the memorials of him. 
The nobleness of his life, and the child-like inno- 
cence of his heart, we hold it a great privilege to 
have so well opened to us. His name is to many 
a synonyme for riotous and extravagant hu- 
mor; here it becomes one with all manly integ- 
rity and womanly tenderness. The difficulty of 
embodying such a mass of materials as have been 
employed, prevents the continuous and inciting 
interest which one hopes to find in such a work 
throughout, but there is nothing more delightful 
than very many special passages. We are sorry 
to have noticed a great many inexcusable 
misprints, chiefly in German words, but some- 
times even in English. The proof-reader must 
have taken the book in hand on a drowsy day,» 
which is a pity. For sale at Farnham’s, corner 
of 11th street and Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 
ington. *% 
Hints TowARps Rerorms. By Horace Greeley. New 

York: Harpers. 1850, Pp. 400. For sale at Taylor & 

Maury’s, Washington. 

We admire the common sense, straightforward 
way in which Mr. Greeley comes to the practical 
point involved in the great questions which he 
treats. Our strong sympathies are with him, in 
the objects he has in view, 80 far as we understand 
them; and we hope this volume, written in a 
fresh and interesting style, will do its share 
towards helping them on. We say this, after 
reading a small portion of the volume, which is 
our warrant for the remainder. *% 


Tue History oF THE ConrEssionaL. By Bishop Hop- 
kins. New York: Harpers. 1850. Pp. 334, For sale at 
Franck Taylor’s, Washington. 

We suppose the Confessional was the instru- 
ment of moral education, in taming the rough 
races of modern Europe—an instrument that in 
unworthy hands becomes the most dangerous tool 
of corruption and oppression. Those who are 
curious to see its history and character, (so far as 
can be known a eztra,) drily and diligently told, 
will find it here. wt 


TxHoveuts on Domestic Lire. By Nelson Sizer. New, 
York : Fowlers & Wells. Pp. 48, 
A pamphlet of pretty good sense and rather 
youthful rhetoric—written exoterically, as we 
conjecture, by a juvenile candidate. + 


Latter-Day Pameuiets. Edited by Thomas Carlyle 
For sale by Franck Taylor, Washington. 

There are two classes of persons to whom an 
account of these pamphlets would be of no use— 
those who read Carlyle, and those who do not. 
These two comprise all our acquaintance ; and we 
advise them all to see for themselves. ** 


A Hisrory or Jesus. By W.H. Furness. Boston: Crosby 
& Nichols. 1850. Pp, 291. For sale at Taylor & Man, 
ry’e. Price $1. 

What is peculiar in this “history”—the doc- 
trine of the miracles—is less interesting to us than 
the incidental illustrations it gives, and the gen- 
eral spirit and freshness of its narrative. These, 
we think, give it an especial and very great value 
of its own. The same may be said more decided- 
ly of its predecessor, “Jesus and his Biogra- 
phers,” which we consider as very nearly a model 
commentary, in most of its chapters, The pres- 
ent work, which is an abridgment of that, suf- 
fers very much by the compression. We regret 
that it was not a Lona fide second edition revised: 





As an exposition of the general sense and spirit 
of the Gospel narrative, we hold these works, 
especially the earlier one, to be superior to any- 
thing else we know. 

Of course, his particular expositions are often 
forced and fanciful ; and we can hardly allow to 
pass for argument the loose tissue of annotation 
and appeal which is sometimes advanced as ee: 


Massacnuserts QuarteRLy Revizw. Jane, 1850. 

Perhaps a less interesting number than some 
others, though the article on Robert Browning; 
by Mr. Weiss, and some curious matter respect- 
ing the materials of Puritan New England in 
that on Hildreth’s History, should redeem it from 
any reproach in that regard. For other matters, 
see advertisement. eH 


———_—_ 


ELDORADO : ADVENTURES IN THE PATH OF 
EMPIRE.* 


With something of the grateful feeling which 
prompted the memorable exclamation of Sancho 
Panza, “ Blessings on the man who first invented 
sleep !” we have laid down these pleasant volumes. 
Blessings on the man who invented books of travel 
for the benefit of home idlers ! the Marco Polos, 
the Sir John Mandevilles, and the Ibn Batutas 
of old time, and their modern disciples and imi- 
tators! Nothing in the shape of travel and gos- 
sip, by the way, comes amiss to us, from Cook’s 
voyages round the earth to Count De Maistre’s 
journey round his chamber. When the cark and 
care of daily lifeand homely duties, and the weary 
routine of sight and sound, oppress us, what a 
comfort and refreshing is it to open the charmed 
pages of the traveller! Our narrow, monotonous 
horizon breaks away all about us; five minutes 
suffice to take us quite out of the commonplace 
and familiar regions of our experience; we are 
in the Court of the Great Khan, we are pitching 
tents under the shadows of the ruined temples of 
Tadmor, we are sitting on a fallen block of the 
Pyramids, or a fragment of the broken nose of 
the Sphynx, dickering with Arab Shieks, oppos- 
ing Yankee shrewdness to Ishmaelitish greed and 
cunning; we are shooting crocodiles on the 
white Nile, unearthing the winged lions of 
Ezekiel’s vision on the Tigris—watching the 
night-dance of the Devil-worshippers on their 
mountains, negotiating with the shrewd penny- 
turning patriarch of Armenia for a sample from 
his holy-oil manufactory at Erivan, drinking 
coffee at Damascus, and sherbet at Constantino. 
ple, lunching in the vale of Chaumorng, taking 
part in a holy féte at Rome, and a merry Christ- 
mas at Berlin. We look into the happiness of 
travelling through the eyes of others, and, for the 
miseries of it, we enjoy them exceedingly. Very 
cool and comfortable are we while reading the 
poor author’s account of his mishaps, hair- 
breadth escapes, hunger, cold, and nakedness. 
We take a deal of satisfaction in his moscheto 
persecutions and night-long battles with sangui- 
nary fleas. The discomforts and grievances of his 
palate under the ordeal of foreign cooking were 
areal relish for us. On a hot morning in the 
tropics, we see him pulling on his stocking with a 
scorpion in it, and dancing in involuntary joy 
under the effects of the sting. Let him dance; it 
is all for our amusement. Let him meet with 
what he will—robbers, cannibals, jungle-tigers, 
and rattlesnakes, the more the better—since we 
know that he will get off alive, and come to regard 
them so many God-sends in the way of book- 
making. 

The volumes now before us are not only sea- 
sonable as respects the world-wide curiosity in re- 
gard to California—the new-risen empire on the 
Pacific—abounding, as they do, in valuable facts 
and statistics, but they have in a high degree that 
charm of personal adventure and experience to 
which we have referred. Bayard Taylor is a 
born tourist. He has eyes to see, skill to make 
the most of whatever opens before him under the 
ever-shifting horizon of the traveller. He takes 
us along with him, and lets us into the secret of 
his own hearty enjoyment. Much of what he de- 
scribes has already become familiar to us from 
the notes of a thousand gold-seekers, who have 
sent home such records as they could of their ex- 
periences in a strange land. Yet even the well 
known particulars of the overland route across 
the Isthmus become novel and full of interest in 
the narrative of our young tourist. The tropical 
scenery by day and night on the river, the fan- 
dango at Gorgona, and the ride to Panama 
through the dense dark forest, with death, in the 
shape of a cholera-stricken emigrant, following at 
their heels, are in the raciest spirit of story- 
telling. The steamer from Panama touched at 
the ancient city of Acapulco, and took in a com- 
pany of gamblers, who immediately set up their 
business on deck. At San Deigo, the first over- 
land emigrants by the route of the Gila river, 
who had reached that place a few days before, 
came on board, lank and brown as the ribbed sea- 
sand, their clothes in tatters, their boots replaced 
with moccasins, small deerskin wallets containing 
all that was left of the abundant stores with 
which they started—their hair and beards matted 
and unshorn, with faces from which the rigid ex- 
pression of suffering was scarcely relaxed. The 
tales of their adventures and sufferings the au- 
thor speaks of as more marvellous than anything 
he had ever heard or read since his boyish ac- 
quaintance with Robinson Crusoe and Ledyard. 
Some had come by the way of Santa Fe, along 
the savage Gila hills—some had crossed the Great 
Desert, and taken the road from El Paso to So- 
nora—some had passed through Mexico, and, 
after beating about for months in the Pacific, had 
run into San Deigo and abandoned their vessel— 
some had landed weary with a seven months’ 
voyage round Cape Horn—while others had 
wandered on foot from Cape San Lucas to San 
Deigo, over frightful deserts and rugged moun- 
tains, a distance of nearly fifteen hundred miles, 
as they were obliged to travel. 


The Gila emigrants spoke with horror of the 
Great Desert west of the Colorado—a land of 
drought and desolation—vast salt plains and hills 
of drifting sand ; the trails which they followed 
sown white with bones of man and beast. Un- 
buried corpses of emigrants and carcasses of 
mules who had preceded them, making the hot 
air foul and loathsome. Wo to the weak and fal- 
tering in such a journey! They were left alone 
to die on the burning sands. i 

On the Sonora route, one of the party fell sick, 
and rode on behind his companions, unable to 
keep pace with them for several days, yet always 
arriving in camp a few hours later. At last he 
was missing. Four days after, a negro, alone and 
on foot, came into camp and told them that many 
miles back a man lying by the road had begged a 
little water of him, and urged him to hurry on 
and bring assistance. The next morning a com- 
pany of Mexicans came up, and brought word 
that the man was dying. But his old companions 
hesitated to go to his relief. The negro there- 
upon retraced his steps over the desert, and reach- 
ed the sufferer just as he expired. He lifted him 
in his arms; the poor fellow strove to speak to 
his benefactor, and died in the effort. His mule, 
tied to a cactus, was already dead of hunger at 
his side. A picture commemorating such a scene, 
and the heroic humanity of the negro, would bet- 
ter addrn a panel of the Capitol, than any battle- 
piece which was ever painted. 


There is a graphic account of the author’s first 
impressions of San Francisco, “A furious wind 
was blowing down through a gap in the hills, fill- 
ing the streets with dust. On every side stood 
buildings of all kinds, began or half-finished, 
with canvass sheds open in front and covered 
with all kinds of signs, in all languages. Great 
piles of merchandise were in the open air, for 
lack of storehouses. The streets were full of 
people of as diverse and bizarre a character as 
their dwellings: Yankees of every possible va- 
riety, native Californians in serapes and sombreros, 
Chilians, Sonorians, Kanakas from Hawaii, Chi- 
nese with long tails, Malays armed with ever- 
lasting creeses, and others, in their bearded and 
“* Eldorado: Adventures in the Path of Empire. By 
Bayard Taylor. New York. 1980. Twe volumes. 


embrowned visages, it was impossible to recognise 
any especial nationality.” “San Francisco by day 
and night” is the title of one of the best chapters 
in the book. 

Our author made a foot journey to Monterey 
during the sitting of the Convention which form- 
ed the State Constitution. He gives a pleasing 
account of the refined and polite society of this 
ancient Californian town; and makes particular 
mention of Dona Augusta Ximeno, a sister of 
one of the Californian delegates to the Conven- 
tion, Don Pablo de la Guerra, as a woman whose 
nobility of character, native vigor and activity of 
intellect, and instinctive refinement and winning 
grace of manner, would have given her a complete 
supremacy in society, had her lot been cast in 
Europe or the United States. Her house was 
the favorite resort of the leading members of the 
Convention, American and Californian. She was 
thoroughly versed in Spanish literature, and her 
remarks on the various authors were just and 
elegant. She was, besides, a fine rider, and could 
throw the lariat with skill, and possessed all 
those bold and daring qualities which are so fas- 
cinating when softened and made graceful by true 
feminine delicacy. 

He describes the native Californians as physi- 
cally and morally superior to the Mexicans of 
other States.. They are, as a class, finely built, 
with fresh, clear complexions. The educated 
class very generally are and appear well satis- 
fied with the change of affairs, but the major- 
ity still look with jealousy on the new comers, 
and are not pleased with the new customs 
and new laws. The Californians in the Conven- 
tion seemed every way worthy of their posi- 
tion. General Vallejo is a man of middle 
years, tall, and of commanding presence—with 
the grave and dignified expression of the old 
Castilian race. With him were Cavarrubias, 
the old Secretary of the Government, Pico, Car- 
villo, Pedrorena, La Guerra, and a half-blood 
Indian member, Dominguez, who, together with 
many of the most respectable and wealthy citi- 
zens of California, is now excluded from voting 
by a clause of the Constitution, which denies that 
privilege to Indians and negroes. This unjust 
exception—a blot on an otherwise admirable 
Constitution—was adopted after a warm debate, 
and against fierce opposition. The attempt to 
prohibit free people of color from inhabiting the 
State failed by a large majority. The clause pro- 
hibiting slavery passed by the vote of every member. 

The account of the close of the Convention is 
sufficiently amusing. The members met and ad- 
journed, after a brief session, and their hall was 
immediately cleared of forum, seats, and tables, 
and decorated with pine boughs and oak garlands. 
At eight in the evening, it was thrown open for a 
ball. Sixty or seventy ladies, and as many gen- 
tlemen, were present. Dark-eyed daughters of 
Monterey and Los Angelos anu Santa Barbara, 
with Indian and Spanish complexions, contrasted 
with the fairer bloom of belles from the Atlantic 
side of the Nevada. There was as great a vari- 
ety of costume as of complexion. Several Ameri- 
can officers were there in their uniform. In one 
group might be seen Captain Sutter’s soldierly 
moustache and clear blue eye; in another, the 
erect figure and quiet, dignified bearing of Val- 
lejo. Don Pablo de la Guerra, with his handsome 
aristocratic features, was the floor manager, and 
gallantly discharged his office. Conspicuous 
among the native members, were Don Miguel Pe- 
drorena and Jacinto Rodriguez, both polished and 
popular gentlemen. Dominguez, the Indian, took 
no part in the dance, but evidently enjoyed the 
scene as much as any one present. The most in- 
teresting figure was that of the Padre Ramirez, 
who, in his clerical cassock, looked until a late 
hour. “If the strongest advocate of priestly de- 
corum had been present,” says our author, “he 
could not have found it in his heart to grudge the 
good old padre the pleasure which beamed in his 
honest countenance.” 

The next day the Convention met for the last 
time. The parchment sheet, with the engrossed 
Constitution, was laid upon the table, and the 
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will. Our author estimates that near! y one third 

‘of the emigrants are unfitted for their vocation. 
“miserable, melancholy men, ready to yield up 
their last breath at any moment, who left home 
prematurely, and now humbly acknowledge their 
error.” His own happy constitution and buoy- 
ant health led him to look on the best side of 
things, and to take the sunniest possible view of 
the condition of the new country he was explor- 
ing, but occasionally he reveals incidentally the 
reverse of the picture. Here is a sketch of a sick 
miner at Sacramento City, which is enough to 
make even California “ gold become dim, and the 
fine gold changed.” 

“He was sitting alone ona stone beside the 
water, with his bare feet purple with cold on the 
cold, wet sand. He was wrapped from head to 
foot in a coarse blanket, which shook with the 
violence of his chill, as if his limbs ‘were about to 
drop in pieces. He seemed unconscious of a)j 
that was passing ; his long matted hair hung over 
his wasted face; his eyes glared steadily forward 
with an expression so utterly hopeless and wild 
that I shuddered at seeing it. This was but one 
of a number of c.ses, equally sad and distressing.’ 

The hardy and healthy portion of the emi- 
grants, under the stimulating excitements of the 
novel circumstances of their situation, seemed to 
revel in the exuberance of animal spirits. Each 
seemed to have adopted the rule of the wise man 
“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, that do 
with all thy might.” “Lhey speculated, dug, or 
gambled, with an almost }@tkless energy. All 
old forms of courtesy had given place to hearty, 
blunt good fellowship in their social intercourse. 
They reminded our traveller of the Jarls and 
Norse sea-kings, and in the noisy and almost 
fierce revelry of these bearded gold-hunters 
around their mountain fires, he seemed to see the 








members commenced affixing their names. Then 
the American colors were run up the flagstaff in 
front of the Hall, and the guns of the fort re- 
sponded to the signal. The great work was done. 
California, so far as it depended on herself, was a 
State of the great Confederacy. All were ex- 
cited. Captain Sutter leaped up from his seat, 
and swung his arm over his head. “Gentle- 
men!” he cried, “this is the happiest hour of my 
life. It makes me glad to hear the cannon. This 
is a great day for California!” Recollecting him- 
self, he sat down, the tears streaming from his 
eyes. His brother members cheered. As the 
signing went on, gun followed gun from the fort. 
At last the thirty-first was echoed back from the 
hills. ‘“ That’s for California!’ shouted a mem- 
ber, and three times three cheers were given by 
the members. An English vessel caught the en- 
thusiasm, and sent to the breeze the American 
flag from her mast head. The day was beautiful ; 
all faces looked bright and happy under the glo- 
rious sunset. “Were I a believer in omens,” 
writes our tourist on the spot, “I would augur 
from the tranquil beauty of the evening—from 
the clear sky and sunset hues of the bay—more 
than all, from the joyous expression of every 
face—a glorious and happy career for the “ Srarr 
or Catirornia !” 

Our author visited several of the most import- 
ant “diggings,” and his account of their location, 
productiveness, &c., does not materially differ 
from the descriptions which have become familiar 
toall our readers. [t is evident from his state- 
ments, that with good health and perseverance, 
any reasonable expectation of wealth on the part 
of the miners may be realized, in a few months 
or years, according to the richness of the “ dig- 
gings,” or the ease with which they may be work- 
ed. What, however, has interested us more than 
the gold-product of California, is the confirmation 
which our traveller gives to the statements of 
Fremont and King, relative to the richness of its 
soil, and its great agricultural capacities. The 
valleys of the Sacramento and San Joaquim alone 
are capable of supporting a population of two 
millions, if carefully cultivated. The deep, 
black, porous soil produces the important cereal 
grains, although on the seaboard the air is too 
cool for the ripening of Indian corn. Enormous 
crops of wheat may be obtained by irrigation, 
such as was successfully practiced by the great 
Jesuit missions; and, without it, from forty to 
fifty bushels to the bushel of seed have been 
raised. Oats of the kind grown on the Atlantic 
grow luxuriantly and wild, self-sown on all the 
hills of the coast, furnishing abundant supplies 
for horses. Irish potatoes grow to a great size, 
and all edible roots cultivated in the States are 
produced in perfection, without irrigation. 

The climate of San Francisco is unquestion- 
ably disagreeable; the cold, fierce winds which 
sweep over the bay, and they alternating with 
extreme heats, are prejudicial to health and com- 
fort. Inland, however, in the beautiful valleys of 
San Jose and Los Angelos, the climate is all that 
could be desired. The heat during the summer 
months is indeed great, but its dryness renders 
it more endurable than the damp sultrinesss of 
an Atlantic August. At Los Angelos, latitude 
34° 7', long. W. 115°, and forty miles from the 
ocean, the mean monthly temperature of ten 
months was as follows: June 73 deg., July 74, 
August 75, September 75, October 69, November 
59, December 60. 

Our author describes with a poet’s enthusiasm 
the fine atmospheric effects of the Californian 
sunsets. Fresh from his travels in Italy, and with 
the dust of that Pincian hill still on his sandals 
from whence Claude sketched his sunsets, he de- 
clares that his memory of that classic atmosphere 
seems cold and pale, when he thinks of the splen- 
dor of evening on the bay and mountains of San 
Francisco. Rr ah 

The chapter on “Society in California” may 
prove of much practical utility, and should be 
read by all who are smitten with the gold fever. 
California is no place for the sick, the weak, the 
self-indulgent, the indolent, the desponding. 
There must be a willingness to work at anything 











and everything, and stout muscles to execute the 


brave and jovial berseckers of the middle ages. 

We cannot forbear quoting a paragraph iu re- 
lation to the great question of our time, “The 
Organization of Labor.” 


“In California, no model phalanxes or national 
workshops have been necessary. Labor has or- 
ganized itself, in the best possible way. The 
dream of attractive industry is realized; all are 
laborers, and equally respectable ; the idler and 
the gentleman of leisure, to use a phrase of the 
country ‘can’t shine in these diggings.” Rich 
merchandise lies in the open street ; and untold 
wealth in gold dust is protected only by ragged 
canvass walls, but thefts and robbery are seldom 
heard of. The rich returns of honest labor render 
harmless temptations which would prove an over- 
match for the average virtue of New England 
The cut-purse and pick-pocket in California find 
their occupation useless, and become chevaliers of 
industry, in a better sense than the term has ever 
before admitted of. It will appear natural,” says 
our author, “that California should be the most 
democratic country in the world. The practical 
equality of all the members of the community 
whatever might be the wealth, intelligence, ox 
profession of each, was never before so thoroughly 
demonstrated. Dress was no gauge of respects 
bility, and no honest ocnupation, however menia} 
in its character, affect a man’s standing. Law- 
yers, physicians, and ex-professors, dug cellars 
drove ox-teams, sawed wood, and carried baggage, 
while men who had been army privates, sailors, 
cooks, or day laborers, were at the head of profit- 
able establishments, and not unfrequently assisted 
in some of the minor details of government. A 
man who would consider his fellow beneath him, 
on account of his appearance or occupation, would 
have had some difficulty in living peaceably in 


‘California. The security of the country is owing 


in no small degree to this plain, practical devel- 
opment of what the French reverence as an ab- 
straction, under the name of Fraternité To sum 
up all in three words, Labor is respectable. May 
it never be otherwise while a grain of gold is left 
to glitter in Californian soil!” 


Our author returned by way of Mazatlan and 
the city of Mexico, meeting with a pleasant va- 
riety of adventures, robbery included, on his 
route. In taking leave of his volumes, we cannot 
forbear venturing a suggestion to the author, that 
he may find a field of travel, less known and quite 
as interesting at the present time, in the vast 
Territory of New Mexico—the valley of the Del 
Norte, with its old Castilian and Aztec monu 
ments and associations; the Great Salt Lake, and 
the unexplored regions of the great valley of the 
Colorado, between the mountain ranges of the 
Sierra Madre and the Sierra Nevada. We knw 
of no one better fitted for such an enterprise, or 
for whom, judging from the spirit of his Califor- 
nia narrative, it would present more attractions 

J. G. W. 


oe 


THE OPTIMINT.* 


Taking for its motto this passage from Richter 

“ We ought to value little joys more than great 
ones, the night-gown more than the dress-coat 

Plutus’s heaps are less worth than his handfals. 
and not great but little good haps can make us 
happy ”—this is really one of the sweetest and 
pleasantest books which has fallen into our hands 
since we read the hundred pages of Steele Haz- 
litt and Leigh Hunt. It consists of a series of 
gracefully-written essays upon a variety of mat- 
ters pertaining to daily life and society, all which 
are discussed in the half-serious, half playful style 
which befits them, and with the genial humanity 

urbanity, and good nature, which are character- 
istic of the author. It is the book of all others 
which we would commend to summer tourists and 
sojourners at watering places, to the invalid, and 
the over-tasked of mind and body. Its calm, 
quiet appreciation of the beautiful in common 
and daily life, its grateful presentation of the 
compensator gelements of our existence, its cath- 

olic sympathies, and delicacy of taste and feeling, 
are well calculated to “minister to a mind dis 

eased ” by too much familiarity with stilted he- 
roics, melodramatic literature, and “ strong writ- 
ing.” It is a book for the household and the 
heart, fall of pleasant fancies and apt illus- 
trations from the poets, simple, unpretending 

and modest ; and we think no one can rise from 
its perusal without a kind thought for its amiable 
author, and a sense of obligation for a rare and 
healthfal entertainment. a G, W. 


* The Optimist. By Henry T. Tuckerman 
nam, New York. Pp. 273. 


MAINE AND THE PROVISO. 


Welearn from a paragraph in the National I)- 
telligencer of Monday, that certain resolutions 
concerning Slavery were taken up in the Legis 
lature of Maine on Wednesday, and were passed 
upon by yeas and nays. The first was unani 
mously adopted. 

“ Resolved, (as the sense of the people of this 
State,) That California ought to be promptly and 
unconditionally admitted into this Union, in ac 
cordance with her application to Congress for 
that purpose.” 

The second resolution was as follows: 

“ Resolved, That Territorial Governments ought 
to be formed for New Mexico and Utah, prohib- 
iting slavery therein, and that no ‘Territorial 
Government should be formed without an express 
prohibition to that effect.” 

Adopted: yeas 102, nays 31. 

The third resolution was against connecting 
California admission with any other slavery ques- 
tion, and was carried, 106 to 26. The fourth reso- 
lution, instructing and requesting their Senators 
and Representatives in Congress to carry out the 
above resolutions, and not to vote in any emer 
gency for any territorial admission which does 
not positively prohibit slavery, was carried, 94 
to 39. 


G. P. Put- 


—_-—-.s—-——- 


OBITUARY. 

Died, in Albany, after @ long illness, Junius R 
Ames, well known throughout the country a5 4 
stanch friend of the Anti-Slavery cause. His 
death occurred on the 5th instant, and he _ 
followed to the grave by a large circle of friends, 
who will long hold him in fond remembrance. 4 

A more amiable person, or one upon whose Hie 
there rested fewer of those stains which are pro- 
duced by the vices of avarice or ambition, Wé 
have never known. Nor were his good qualities 
merely negatives. An active sympathy with _- 
fortune and misery, in all their forms, was . 
characteristic of his nature and the law at ie 
life. Though a lover of philosophy, the stuc os 
in which he found most pleasure were those whie : 
had some connection with the amelioration of - 
ciety. His principles not less than his impulses 
were all on the side of humanity. His — 
and his heart were ever open to the friendle : 
and the helpless. And what fortune he possesse 
was all expended for the good of others. = 

The closing scene was beautiful, an - 
around him a benign influence which such a li 
anticipates.— Liverator. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, June 13, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The dissensions between the Executive power 
and the Legislative majority have broken out 
afresh. Both sides are irritated and both avoid 
a decisive combat. The Legislative body pouts, 
and Louis Bonaparte threatens. Each accuses the 
other of injaring the good cause of reaction. 
Since the presentation of the unfortunate demand 
for a three millions salary for Louis Bonaparte, 
the whole strategy of secret war between an Ex- 
ecutive and a Legislative power hus been brought 
into play. Never was a Legislative body less dis- 
posed to accede to the demands of an Executive, 
than the French Assembly to grant that salary, 
The day after the demand, Lamoriciere was elect- 
ed chairman of a most important committee, a 
significant mark of the discontent of the Assembly, 
A day or two later, the non-retroaction clause of 
the deportation law was carried, spite of the 

strenuous efforts of the Cabinet. Still later, the 
bureaux nominated a committee of 15, on the three 
millions bill; of these, seven were hostile to the 
bill, three partly so, and only five inits favor. As 
if this important check were not enough, the Min- 
istry was defeated again yesterday on the bill for 
pensioning the soldiers and police men wounded 
in the defence of Louis Philippe in the last Revo- 
lution. The Assembly refused to take this bil 

into consideration. What a series of misfortunes 
for this poorest of all Cabinets! But do not 
imagine that the defeat of the three millions bill, 
which now absorbs the public -attention, is at all 
certain. A large majority have voted against it 
in the bureaux, but, will that. majority hold good? 
Alas, Mr. Editor, that it should be so, but the 
probability is that an Executive armed with pow- 
er and patronage will always triumph over an 
Assembly of representatives of the people, or of 
States. Texas votes are rewarded with embassies 
or collectorships, or district attorneyships, and 
the means of influencing representatives are quite 
as well understood here as in your own favored 
Washington. Members will be lashed and ca- 
joled, frightened and caressed, at Paris as at 
Washington, here to feed the splendors of the 
Elyeée, there to extend human slavery. The 
Ministers have not hesitated to make the ques- 
tion of slavery a question of the existence of the 

Cabinet ; and the journals of the Elysée declare, 

by all that is sacred, that the President will re- 

sign in supreme disgust, if the Assembly won’t 

open the coffers of the Treasury, and let him dip 

in his hand. 

This discussion has elicited a great many pain- 
ful and disgraceful facts,and among them, that 
the debts of Louis Bonaparte amount already to 
nearly one million and a half of francs. What a 
foul thing is the machinery of such a Government 
when its interior is exposed to the public view. 


of decency. M. Achard demanded satisfaction 
for a personal insult, in an-article from the pen of 
Fiorentino, who satisfies him by running him 
through the right breast and the lungs with a 
sharp sword. This unusual result has caused 
quite a sensation. M. Fiorentino was arrested, 
set free on ‘his promise to appear again on sum- 
mons. ‘Phis will be the last of it, as duellists are, 
by general consent, placed above the laws, which 
are, in their letter, very severe against them. 

A very interesting report, by M. Simonnet, 
French Consul at New York city, on the condi- 
tion of the laboring classes in the New England 
States, and especially of the manufacturing popu- 
lation, has been published here. It was addressed 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and probably 
not intended for the press. Its statements are in 
a condensed form, and are running the rounds of 
the continental papers. They are very favorable 
to us, and will doubtless contribute to swell the 
tide of emigration from the Old World to the 
New. 

A long article, illustrated by plates, is devoted, 
in the last number of the Illustration to the Cro- 
ton Water Works. 

The President has been to St. Quentin, to be 
present at the opening of the railroad. He made 
two speeches, both of them abounding in quota- 
tions from his uncle, and promised to follow in the 
footsteps of that illustrious predecessor. To make 
this promise is easy. 

Hundreds of workmen are busy taking up the 
excellent pavement of thé Boulevards, and put- 
ting down dirt and gravel. The pavement is one 
of the handsomest and best in Europe; it is com- 
posed of stones dressed into a cubic form and 
about seven inches square on the upper surface. 
They are quite smooth, and a carriage glides de- 
lightfully over them. Then they are easily swept, 
and are kept so clean that the Boulevards may be 
crossed at any point, on the rainiest day, without 
danger of soiling the nicest pair of glazed boots. 
But the paving stones may be used for barricades, 
and, therefore, the Administration insists on re- 
placing them with a mixture of gravel and dirt, 
which will transform the Boulevards into the 
dustiest or muddiest thoroughfare of Europe. 
The merchants of that quarter, as well as the 
promenaders, are sadly out of temper about this 
measure of police. 

M. Carlier, the vigilant Prefect of Police, loses 
sight of nothing in his attempt to preserve the 
Government. He is just now making himself 
very unpopular with the foreigners, by subjecting 
them to a strict espionage. One of his last cir 
culars to the Commissaries of Police in the differ- 
ent wards says: 

“You will therefore take necessary steps to 
make yourself acquainted with all the foreigners 
who reside temporarily in your district. You 
should minutely inquire into the conduct—the 
moral conduct—of each of them, and summon to 
your office those of whom you will receive an un- 
favorable account.” 

Now, this inquiry of the good M. Carlier into 
their moral conduct does not suit at all the major- 
ity of the foreigners residing here, and especially 
when taken with his summary method of reform- 
ing their morals, for he adds that, “in such cases, 
they shall be expelled from France, and conduct- 
ed to the frontier by the gendarmerie.” To 
understand the circular, it is only necessary to 
read political where you find morval—for the inten- 
tion of the excellect Prefect is to expel from 
France, not the vicious, but those who aid and 
abet the cause of Republicanism. 





It is the gilded statue of the pagan deity which, 
when cleft open by the sword of the Christian 
warrior, proved to be full of mice and loathsome 
insects. 

Permit me here to as your intelligent readers 
one or two questions: What good has the Presi- 
dency in France accomplished? Has it not been 
at constant war with the Assembly, and used its 
undue influence only for evil? Would not the 
machinery of Government have been greatly sim- 
plified, by omitting the office of President alto- 
gether? The President-minister could have re- 
ceived the Foreign Ministers, perhaps, better 
than M. Louis Bonaparte, and the Executive 
would have lost none of its energy. I throw out 
this for consideration. 

The Administration has been unfortunate in its 
indictments for the last few days. M. Girardin, 
of La Presse, was acquitted first by the judges of 
one of the courts, for the novel reason in France 
that there was no evidence against him. This 
week, the jury has acquitted both the Evénement 
and the National. Verily, this is a change not 
anticipated by the most enthusiastic republicans, 

The election in the Bas Rhin has ended in the 
suceesa of Emile de Girardin, hy a large major 
ity. About fourteen thousand Democrats refused 
to vote for him, and voted for M. Leichtemberger, 
a thorough Socialist. The whole majority of the 
Republican vote must be nearly twenty-four thou- 
sand—a most signal defeat for the Government, 
We may now expect to hear M. Girardin in the 
Assembly. 

The news from abroad is interesting and im- 
portant. In Prussia, the King has issued a law 
abolishing the freedom of the press, by demanding 
a heavy security for the good conduct of all pub- 
lishers and editors, and by removing causes 
against the press from the jurisdiction of the 
jury. In Saxony, the King has promulgated a 
law against the press, another against public 
meetings, another to reéstablish capital punish- 
ment, and has besides dissolved the Chambers, 
and annulled the electoral law. The Wurtem- 
berg King is said to be meditating the same 
measures. He has already adjourned the Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

These measures are said to have been submit- 
ted to Nicholas of Russia, and approved by him. 
The march of the Reaction is now onward. 

Much has been lately said of a war between 
Austria and Prussia; but it is unnecessary to re- 
peat my cautions on this subject. Such reports 
are for “ the marines.” 

A great religious convention, under the leader- 
ship of Ronge, the Catholic reformer, assembled 
recently at Leipsic. It was broken up by the po- 
lice, and retired from the Saxon territory to the 
Prussian. It was no better treated by the Prus- 
sian police, but was obliged to disperse, without 
attending to business. 





The Council General for Bridges and Roads 
has decided that the pillars supporting the 
bridges of communication on the left bank Ver- 
sailles railroad shall be removed. This is in con- 
sequence of the numerous accidents which have 
taken place. It has been found to be impossible 
to prevent persons from putting their heads out 
of the windows of the cars, though at the risk of 
immediate decapitation. 

The summer amusements have fairly commene- 
ed at Paris. On four days of the week, the im- 
mense amphitheatre of the Hippodrome is crowded 
by thousands. The fence-leaping, races, triumphal 
chariots, and numerous female riders, who manage 
their horses with as much vigor as grace, lend great 
attractions to this place for the Parisians. Then 
the forests of the Champs Elysées are crowded 
with concert coffee-houses, where bands of singers 
are employed to entertain the visiters. The fetes 
of the villages in the neighborhood succeed each 
other without cessation. Every Sunday, the 
population streams into the country and the 
fields, the forest of Bologne, and gardens of St. 
Cloud, Versailles, and Fontainebleau, are filled 
with visiters. Paris is externally more gay in 
the summer than in the winter. The fashionable 
world is gone, but the beautiful foliage of the 
parks, public gardens, and forests, the fountains 
throwing up everywhere their bright jets, and 
the innocent pleasures of an amiable and gay 


population, make a summer in Paris truly de- 
lightful. w. 





For the National Era. 


Texas plot, is well deserved. I never had much 
faith in a death-bed repentance! The hell of 
conscience, and the damnation of all good men is 
theirs forever! But I cannot appreciate that 
judgment which condemns the repentant sinner, 
and yet defends the determined perpetrators of 
the same crime! ‘For, after all, slavery-extension 
cannot be whitewashed by any amount of self- 
interest in its Southern supporters! I trust you 
are not about to institute anew code of moral law, 
which, like your theory of slavery, grades iniqui- 
ty by the rise and fall of the mercury—so that 
what is villanous in 42° north, is most reason- 
able, and little less than virtuous, in 32° farther 
south ! , 

I cannot understand how you venture the as- 
sertion that slavery cannot by the “law of na- 
ture” exist in California'and New Mexico! 
When in point of fact slavery “in the gross ” 
previous to the confirmatory act of 1836 did ex- 
ist in those very provinces, and “peonism” ex- 
ists there now! 

Nor can “peonism” or the cheapness of labor 
there prevent the existence of slavery. 

African slavery can only be rendered “un- 
profitable” to the individual slaveholder, where 
& more intelligent and equally active and muscu- 
lar race is reduced to the necessity of underwork- 
ing the slave—that is, by doing more work, or 
better, for the same wages, food, shelter, and 
clothing. ‘That stage of depression of labor is 
many centuries off in California and New Mex- 
ico. Now, cheap labor (for it has ceased already 
in California) in New Mexico, arises from the 
case of living in a sunny climate, among an indo- 
lent and primitive people—the very case most 
favorable for slavery. Where a harsh climate 
or sterile soil require all the efforts of a man to 
live in the simplest manner, there, slavery cannot 
live. But where a man may support himself with 
nine hours’ labor, and three may go to the profit 
of the master, there, slavery may be “ profitable.” 
A good soil may be in a very cold climate; and 
there may slavery go A fair climate may have 
a very poor soil; and even there also may slavery 
go. But I understand that these provinces have 
both good soil and climate; then, by all that is 
sacred in absurdity, why may not slavery go 
there? Where is your “law of Nature?” 

The South says she only “wants time to get 
in ;” and whatever else the South may do, she 
never stultifies herself! Slavery is her only 
God—she never affected to know or care any- 
thing about the “law of Nature!” 

In arguing the “profitableness” of slavery, 
simply in a pecuniary point of view, I confine my- 
self to the individual masters. The aggregate 
population is always injured, the total wealth al- 
ways less, by slavery ! Unlike in the old fable, the 
belly grows, but the members perish ; when they 
can no longer “give,” the belly also dies! 

Those who wait for slavery “to cure itself”-— 
“to die out in the natural way”—wait for the 
rain of the State! Like the silly farmer who 
trusted to the sheep to kill the briars, they will 
find at last the briars dead, and the sheep also! 

Your obedient servant, 
C. M. Curay. 

Madison County, Ky., March 26, 1850. 


<> ————— 


LETTER FROM GRACE GREENWOOD. 
Wasuineton, June 20, 1850, 

Gentiemen: I believe that my visit to the 
President is next in order. As the levees are 
now over, [ made a morning call, accompani- 
ed by the member from my native district, Mr. 
Gott of New York. We passed through the 
‘*East room,” a truly magnificent apartment, and 
into the “blue room,” where the receptions take 
place. This apartment is very handsomely fur- 
nished, but the profusion of gilding everywhere 
struck me as having a rather garish effect. What 
I most admired were some of the vases disposed 
about the room. These were very beautiful. We 
were soon joined by General Taylor, who came 
in with a pleasant, cordial manner, and with 
whom I at once fell into an easy, agreeable chat. 
I was entirely delighted with the old hero. In 
the first place, he is far better looking than I had 
expected to see him, from all the hard-lined 
Daguerreotypes, stiff lithographs, and rascally 
wood-cuts, which had met my eye. He looks 
younger, slighter, more elegant and agreeable every 
way. His manner and expression are altogether 
open and honest—dignified and soldierly, yet 
simple in the extreme. His voice is pleasant, his 
smile winning, his eye clear, earnest, and withal, 
benevolent. I like and honor him for his manly 
uprightness, most heartily, and when I visit the 
White House, four years hence, I sincerely hope 
he may be at home to receive me. 

+ * * a * * * 


I have visited the Senate and the House every 
morning since I last wrote. In the Senate there 
have been no great manifestations of late, hut 
some fine debating. On Monday, General Cass 
roused himself out of his usual sleepy quiet, and 
spoke some little time with spirit and earnest 





TO THE HON. DANIEL WEBSTER —NO 4. 


Dear Sir: If it was my purpose, as it is not, to 
make out a case of inconsistency against you, I 
could show that you once held a different idea in 
regard to the validity of the Texas annexation. 

Two foreign States cannot become one, except 
by treaty; and the treaty-making power belongs 
to the President and a two-thirds plurality of the 
Senate. This power was usurped by a simple ma- 
jority of both Houses of Congress, and Texas an- 
nexed. If the Texas resolutions had have been 
clearly legal, I still deny the power of one Con- 
gress to absorb to itself a power which the Consti- 
tution has made the right of all Congresses alike. 
And if the difficulty of remedying an evil which 
affects such large masses of people forbids us to 
expel Texas from the fraternity of States, neither 
sense, good faith, or good morals, compel us to 
complete an unconstitutional and criminal agree- 
ment. Such is the doctrine of law and of morals. 
Whilst I, then, am as fully impressed with the ne- 
cessity, in governmental affairs, to submit to pre- 
cedent, and with a conservative spirit to acquiesce 
in the national determination, I think in excess of 
“moderation,” or in too hot haste to take a tilt at 
the Northern Democracy, you overrun the wri- 
tings of “the bond.” 

But, granting for argument’s sake that the res- 
olutions of 1845 are, first, constitutional in their in- 
ception, and next, binding absolutely upon suc- 
ceeding Congresses, I take issue with you in their 
construction. 

The resolutions are, in part, “New States of 
convenient size, not exceeding four in number, in 
addition to the said State of ‘Texas, and having 
sufficient population, way hereafter, by the con- 
sent of said State, be formed out of the territory 
thereof, which shall be entitled to admission under 
the provisions of the Federal Constitution. And 








A postal treaty has been concluded with Swit- 
zerland, by which the postage is reduced to eight 
cents a letter, and may be prepaid or not. France 
has now treaties of the same kind with Belgium, 
Frankfort, Spain, England, and Piedmont. The 
heavy tax on American letters exists in all its 
burdensomeness. Fora letter weighing a quarter 
of an ounce, we must pay thirty cents, and for 
the weight of a hair beyond this, the postage is 
doubled. This state of things exists, notwith- 
standing the commerce of France with the United 
States is so much larger than with England. If 
any small matter can merit the attention of Mr. 
Clayton, this does. An ordinary commercial let- 
ter, written on a thick sheet of large letter paper, 
very commonly used in America, costs here from 
ninety cents to one dollar and twenty. As to 
newspapers, the price varies according to the 
weight, the size, and’mode of enveloping. I have 
often paid a frane for one newspaper. General 
rule: envelop as little as possible a paper you 
send to Europe. 

The cradle‘and wardrobe of the expected heir 
of the throne of Spain have just been forwarded 
from Paris, the whole filling twelve enormous 
boxes. The cradle is eaid to have been got up in 
exquisite taste, and to be altogether worthy to 
receive its destined occupant. It ought to be, for 
the small bill handed with it amounts to just one 
hundred and forty-two thousand francs. If the 
price of the other articles corresponds to this, 
the worst wish one could make for the Spanish 


Minister of Finance would be, that her Majesty 
might rival Queen Victoria. 

The magnificent apartments of the Count of 
Paris, at the Tuilleries, have been recently placed 
in the same condition as on the 24th of February, 
1848, The lustres, candelabra, and chandeliers 
of gold, damask curtains, silk and velvet colored 
furniture, and all the rieh works of art, have been 
restored. Whether the boyish Cougt ever in- 


habii the Tuilleries again or not. hi 
ready for him. a yo hecemernaag 


off from the Assembly one afternoon, took a pass 
at each other, and returned, before they were 
missed ; nor the six challenges of Pierre Bona-» 
=. and three duels, all of which were harm- 
much to the disappointment of that belli- 
. Theseconds are prudent, and 


distant, 
enough 


| Union” Ig Cor 


such States as may be formed out of that portion 
of said territory lying south of 36° 30’ north lati- 
tude, commonly known as the Missouri Compro- 
mise line, shall be admitted into the Union, with 
or without slavery, as each State asking admission 
may desire; and in such State or States as shall 
be formed out of said territory north of said Mis- 
souri Compromise line, slavery or involuntary 
servitude (except for crime) shall be prohibited.” 

Now, in the face of this, you have these extra- 
ordinary words: “ And the guaranty is, that new 
States shall be made out of it, and that such States 
as are formed out of that portion of Texas lying 
south of 36° 30’ may come in as slave States to the 
number of four, in addition to the State then in 
existence.” 

Here, again, you are ahead of “the bond.” The 
most favorable construction can only give the 
South three‘slave States; for all north of 36° 30' 
is prohibited from slave contamination, and, of 
course, can never be a distinct slave State. It 
must, therefore, become a free State of itself, or 
joined with a part of the soil south of 36° 30’, be 
a free State. In either case, three slave States can 
only remain! Here you have not rightly “ex- 
pounded.” 

Again: what necessity is there to form three 
slave States south of the line, and only one north 
of the line, more than there is for the reverse? 
Or why not presume that two may be made on 
each side? Are all inferences—all advantages— 
to be forever on the side of slavery? Once more 
you overrun “the bond.” 


You are not only wrong once, twice, three times, 
but radically wrong—wrong in the premises, and 
_ conclusion—wrong in spirit and in intel 

ect ! 

The truth is, there is not a shadow of obligation to 
admit new States out of Texas at ali! unless one free 
one north of 36° 30’, in order to preserve the 
spirit of the Compromise; else, where’s the equiv- 
alent for the slave State of Texas herself? 

Congress, by the resolutions, only reserves. to 
herself the contingent power of breaking down 
the overgrown bounds of Texas, but imposes no 
obligation upon herself to do’so. 

The language is “may.” Now “may” is al- 
ways contingent or conditional. It “may,” or it 
“may” not. If they may not be admitted, why 
are you go ready to pledge yourself both now and 
hereafter to admit slave States ? 

If there was any obligation on Congress to ad- 
mit new slave States, the | would have 
been “shall? When they come to define the 
character of the States, if admitted, the condi- 
tional “ may” is dropped, and the definite “ shall” 
adopted. This all seems too plain for dispute. 
_—— ent en see laws, as well as grammar 
an in me. 

“ Creiereas may admit new States into the 
here bound to admit all new 
States into the Union, which may ask or “con- 
sent?” If so, how came you to violate your oath 
of obedience to the Constitution, by voting 


Texas? I know not which is most to be 
rout fon e, or your advocacy ! 
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r denunciation of those Northern Demo- 
‘orate who betrayed the canse of freedom in the 











rapidity. But he unfortunately encountered 
Hale, who in this instance was hardly a “ fellow 
well met.” But both honorable Senators were 
quite good humored, though there was some sharp 
shooting between them. Yesterday, Mr. Douglas 
of [llinois, and Mr. Underwood of Kentuckey, 
spoke briefly, but well. Judge Underwood has a 
remarkably fine face and a pleasing manner. Mr. 

Berrien of Georgia is distinguished for his noble 
and thoroughly gentlemanly manner—if it be not 
treason to intimate that a gentlemanly manner is 
a distinction in that high and honorable body, the 
Senate of the United States. Asa truthful look- 
er-on, I must say that there are some few in both 
Houses, of this Congress, on whom greatness sits 
awkwardly, and who sit awkwardly upon great- 
ness—i.e.. the honorable arm-chair of legislation— 
some few who neither speak good English nor take 
good aim at their spittoons—in sooth, if they prove 
not better marksmen with the pistol, there were 
very little danger in having unfortunate affairs car- 
ried out of the Senate—and some few there are who 
manifest a most determined disregard of spittoons 
altogether—perhaps looking upon their use as a 
sort of compromise with that spirit of anti-repub- 
lican refinement unworthy of and enervating to 
the bone and sinew of the land. In the House I 
have observed some members, desirous, probably, 
of distinguishing themselves as gentlemen of ele- 
vated understanding, an ambition which might 
possibly be baffled in another direction, coolly 
place their feet across the desk before them, and 
lean far back in their chairs, chewing diligently 
the pungent weed, and eschewing the proper and 
appointed receptable for its rejected juices. And 
some there are who, wearied by the noise and 
strife of debate, assume a comfortable position, 
close their eyes on the troubled scene, and let legis- 
lation “slide.” Yes, incredible as it may sound, 
it is no less true that in this tremendous crisis, 
when the vast interests of the country are at 
stake, some of the people’s servants doze at 
their posts. Let their constituents look to it, 
and at the next election administer anti-soporific 
pledges. 

June 21, 

Was at the Capitol yesterday morning. In 
the Senate, Judge Berrien and Mr. Douglas 
spoke at length. Mr. Douglas is one of the 
youngest members of the Senate, and is a most 
remarkable man. Asa speaker, he is clear and 
calm, but most earnest and energetic, one who 
commands attention alike by his logical argument 
and his forcible delivery. 

This much I will say for the Senate, that it im- 
proves on acquaintance—which remark I trust 
will be encouraging. I not only see more of 
strength and character in the appearance of the 
honorable Senators than at first, but more that is 
pleasing. The President, Mr. Fillmore, fulfils 
his duties in a most admirable and graceful man- 
ner. His nice sense of delicacy and gentlemanly 
courtesy eminently fit him for his position. Mr. 
Badger of North Carolina pleasantly impresses 
one with his countenance and manner. The two 
Senators from New Jersey, Mr. Dayton and Mr. 
Miller, are decidedly fine-looking men—of a 
strong, truthful character of face. And then, 
there is Senator Foote of Mississippi whom I had 
supposed a fierce and roaring lion, “going about 
seeking whom he might devour”—or at best, a 
fox, with a fire-brand attachment, let loose amid 
the harvest-fields of his political opponents and 
conservative friends—but whom I find one of the 
kindest, most jovial-looking men in the Senate— 
one who, though passionately in earnest, and al- 
ways somewhat extravagant in speaking, seems 
not ungenerous, or vindictively violent. I like 
him for his out-and-out sincerity. But I know I 
am, in these letters, taking unusual liberties with 
this august body—making very free with their 
worships—and as [ bend over from the gallery, 
with eye and ear on the qui vive for absurdities, 
incongruities, and all sorts of comicalities, it is to 
be feared that the great actors below must regard 
me as the reverse of “ the sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft.” 

_ But why should one be restrained by awe or 
reverence from having one’s own, independent, 
careless, merry say, here as elsewhere! Are 
they not our servants after all, these mighty men 
of the nation—these Senatorial demigods? N. 
B. Don’t let your compositor mistake the above 
word for demagogues—a term which I would not 
be the first to even darkly insinuate could be ap- 
plied to honorable Senators. 


Yesterday, on going into the House, I found 
Mr. Cobb of. Ala in the agonies of oratory. 
' His speech was a great effort—for #0 warm 4 day. 


Among many striking things, he said one which 
I have not yet ceased studying upon. It was— 
“Mr. Chairman, if this bill I shall envy 
that day in my own existence when I voted for it.” 
Now, somehow that thought. has got into my head 
sideways, and I am too sadly puazled to appreei- 
ate its full force and beauty, In other words, I 
don’t quite “sense” it, — 

There are many noble-looking young men in 


the House, and some most venerable old members. 
Among those whom a stranger would be likely to 
inquire out, are Governors McDowell and Doty, 
Mr. Vinton of Ohio, Mr. Stevens of Pennsylva- 
nia, Col. Bissell, Mr. Stanly of North Carolina, 
and the heroic Col. Baker of Ulinois. But among 
so large a body of men of mark, are of course 
many others of impressive appearance. As yet, 
I have heard no remarkable speaking—only some 
rather noisy and confused debating—but I look 
for better fortune next week. 

On Wednesday evening there was music by 
the Marine Band in the Capitol grounds, where 
I had the pleasure of meeting some friends, and 
of seeing many of the beautiful women and lovely 
children, who are among the most attractive dis- 
tinctions of Washington. 

Adieu, Grace Greenwoop. 
Maine Unirep States Sena10R.—On Saturday, 
June 22, we learn that, at Augusta, three bal- 
lots were had, with the following result : 


H. Hamlin - - 62 65 65 
John Anderson - 24 23 24 
George Evans m 31 28 28 
Samuel Fessenden - 23 22 24 
H. W. Paine - 2 1 4 2 
Blank - — < 2 1 pa 
CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FERST CONGRESS —FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 


Tvespay, June 25, 1850. 


Mr. Jefferson Davis reported a bill to provide 
for the classification of clerks in the Military 
Bureaus, 

Mr. Rusk introduced a bill providing two ad- 
ditional regiments of cavalry. 

Mr. Davis of Massachusetts presented petitions 
from citizens of the United States relative to the 
manufacturing interests. Mr. D stated that the 
manufacturing interests were suffering for want 
of protection. Cotton, woollen, and calico estab- 
lishments have suspended or are running without 
profit ; also, that the iron establishments of the 
United States are much depressed or are actually 
stopped. He enlarged upon the fact that large 
importations of railroad iron were to come in, and 
the price would rise, as it would meet with no 
competition here. The United States lost twice 
as much by the substitution of foreign iron for 
American iron, as the actual value of the amount 
imported. 

If Pennsylvania lost a million of dollars by the 
destruction of her iron works, it followed that the 
amount of home productive industry was to be 
paid for in an exchange of commodities The 
result would soon be—and had already hap- 
pened—that the country would be drained of 
specie to pay for importations. The necessary 
consequence of persisting in this policy would be 
universal poverty and distress. He would pur- 
sue this subject at a future time. 

The Omnibus bill was taken up, and Mr. 
Soulé occupied the attention of the Senatein dis- 
cussing his amendment. 


Wennespay, June 26, 1850. 


Mr. Hale presented memorials from citizens of 
North Carolina, asking Congress to provide for 
the removal to Liberia of free persons of color 
wishing to go, and a provision for their support 
there for one year. 

Mr. Foote offered a resolution calling on the 
President for information ag to the rumored pro- 
ceedings in New Mexico; the call of a convention 
by the military Governor of New Mexico; the 
authority under which the proclamation of Major 
Monroe for an election of delegates was issued, 
&e. 


[Mr. Foote would not for a moment charge or 
insinuate that the President or any of his Cabi- 
net were knowing to the proceedings in New 
Mexico. We think the information, when re- 
ceived, will show that Col. Monroe acted under 
authority from headquarters. | 


At one o’clock the Omnibus bill was taken up, 
and Mr. Douglas proceeded to answer Mr. Soulé. 
Mr. D. replied to the arguments of Mr. Soulé 
on the subject of public domain, showing that the 
rights of the United States are fully protected by 
the bill before the Senate. The whole argument 
of the Senator was, he said, based on a sorry state 
of facts, and was not sustained by any American 
authorities or precedents. 

The ordinance of the Convention of California, 
Mr. Douglas said, was a refutation of the other 
half of the Senator’s argument—that the Con- 
vention premeditated a seizure of the lands. Now 
in this ordinance California ceded the lands to 


the Government, only asking for a small portion 
of thom for the purpose of education... 


Mr. Webster took the floor, and gaye way to a 
motion to go into Executive session; and after 
some time spent therein, the doors were opened, 
and the Senate, after agreeing to meet hereafter 
at 11 o’clock, adjourned. 


Tuurspay, June 27, 1850. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. Cass, inquir- 
ing into the expediency of prohibiting by law 
any military officer from exercising any civil 
function. 

A bill granting lands to the State of Missis- 
sippi, in aid of the completion of a railroad, passed, 

The resolution of inquiry, submitted by Mr. 
Foote, in regard to the late events in New Mex- 
ico, was take up and adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Wey °r addressed the Senate at length 
in reply to bir. Soulé. He urged the immediate 
admission of California, and gave his opinion that 
if her admission was delayed till another session 
it would be too late. 


[Mr. Webster should have acted in accordance 
with this conviction, and used his influence in 


the beginning for the admission of California 
separately. | 


Mr. W. showed that the honorable Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Soulé] had followed a pre- 
cedent which had been set here some twenty 
years ago, when the same principles as to the 
public domain were argued here and refuted, and 
the question settled. He showed that the doc- 
trines of Vattel and other writers on public law 
did not apply to this case. The United States 
ewned California—it was their acquisition; and 
another State or Power could not divert her from 
the possession. 

He showed, however, that the distinction was 
recognised by Vattel. ‘The United States could 
hold land in California—but only for one purpose, 
to sell—and as soon as it was sold, it fell under 
the municipal sovereignty whose it was, with cer- 
tain exceptions as to taxing power. The unani- 
mous decision of the Supreme Court was that the 
compacts with the States, securing the title 
of the United States to the lands, were tse- 
less, and that the title of the United States was 
good without them. They had been omitted in 
regard to many States. He hoped the honorable 
member from Louisiana would look to the lews 
and judicature of the country, and review his 
opinion. He appealed to the honorable gentle- 
man to aid in the work of admitting California. 

Mr. Barnwell of South Carolina spoke in op- 
position to the bill. He claimed for the South 
equality of rights. To their intellectual and 
moral excellence he might appeal as being such 
as warranted no exclusion of them from a parti- 
cipation in the common privileges of all the 
States. 

He went on to recite the miseries which the 
South had endured from the Northern people— 
not fanatics, but celebrated and intelligent men— 
members of Congress. The Territorial questions 
were only indications of this disease, so deeply 
rooted. He argued that slaves were property, 
and had been claimed as such by this Govern- 
ment—referring to some of Mr. Clay’s State 


rs. 
tie declared, in conclusion, that the South 
would assent to the Missouri Compromise, as a 
recognition of the equal rights of the South, but 
they would demand that south of the line slavery 
should be protected. ‘ Pesid 

Mr. Foote explained his position, and the rea- 
son why he should vote for the Missouri Com- 
promise. 

Mr. Butler explained the views of Mr. Cal- 
houn in regard to the Missouri Compromise. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis spoke against the bill, and 
announced his ultimatum, which he said was sus- 
tained and adopted by the Nashville Convention. 

Mr. D. alleged that, from the beginning of the 


| session, the country had been filled with missives 


abusive of Senators and of all who sustained ¢he 
right of the South; newspapers were employed, 
and the more base instruments of letter-writers, 
to brand every Southern man as a disunionist, 
who op the compromise. One letter-writer, 
he said, the basest Hessian of them all, was now 
receiving pay, to traduce him and other Southern 
men, as disunionists. If any respectable person 
would say that he was @ disunionist, he would 
answer him in monosyllables. He had 4 super. 
stitious reverence for the Union. 


Mr. Foote replied. 
Mr. Davis again took the floor, but gave way 
to a motion to adjourn, and the Senate adjourned. 


Fripay, June 28, 1850. 
After the business of the morning hour, on 
motion of Mr. Hale the Senate went into a short 
Executive session. When the doors were opened, 
the Omnibus bill was taken up. r 
Mr. Jefferson Davis concluded his speech. He 


slaves might profitably be employed. 
ie Soulé. replied to Messrs. Webster and 





fier brief es from Messrs. Webster 
and Douglas in answer to Mr. Soulé, the question 


contended that in California, south of 36° 30’, |- 


on Mr. Soulé’s amendment was taken, and result- 
ed as follows: 

Yreas—Messrs. Atchison, Barnwell, Berrien, 
Butler, Clemens, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, 
Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, King, Mason, 
— Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Turney, Yu- 
ee—17. 

Nays—Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Benton, 
Bright, Cass, Chase, Clarke, Clay, Cooper, Cor- 
win, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dickinson, 
Douglas, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Jones, 
Miller, Norris, Pearce, Phelps, Pratt, Seward, 
Shields, Smith, Sturgeon, Underwood, Upham, 
Wales, Walkar, Webster, Whitoomb—36. 

Mr. John “Davis of Massachusetts addressed 
the Senate at length in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. D., without concluding, yielded to a motion 
to adjourn. 

Mr. Clay expressed a hope that the Senate 
would agree upon a day to take the question on 
the engrossment of the bill. He suggested Wed- 
nesday next. 

Mr. Bell objected. He wished to give his 
views, Heand others would not be able to ad- 
dress the Senate, if so early a day was fixed. 

Mr. Yulee laid on the table an amendment to 
the bill. 

After an Executive session, the Senate ad- 
journed. 

Saturvay, June 29, 1850. 


The resolution offered by Mr. Cass, for an in- 
qairy into the expediency of prohibiting by law 
any military officer of the United States from ex- 
ercising any civil functions, was taken up, and 
discussed by Messrs. Cass, Pratt, and Seward. 

The Omnibus bill was taken up, and Mr. Da- 
vis of Massachusetts concluded his speech. 

[Mr. D. spoke with great plainness, and urged 
many strong reasons against the passage of the 
Omnibus bill. His speech will meet with a 
hearty welcome by the massesof his own State.] 

Mr. Cooper replied to Mr. Davis, but before 
concluding gave Way for a motion to adjourn. 

Monpay, Jury 1, 1850. 
The Senate this morning held a short Execu- 
tive session; after which, a bill granting bounty 
lands to seamen and marines who served in the 
Gulf or the Pacific during the Mexican war, was 
taken up and discussed. 
Mr. Yulee submitted a joint resolution for the 
termination of the present session of Congress on 
the 12th of August. 
In answer to the Senate resolution of the 27th, 
& message was received from the President, sta- 
ting that all the orders and correspondence rela- 
tive to New Mexico and Texas have heretofore 
been communicated, and that the Executive had 
not yet received an official notice of Col. Monroe’s 
proclamation calling a convention. 
Mr. Cooper concluded his remarks in favor of 
the Omnibns bill. 
Mr. Upham of Vermont next obtained the floor, 
and spoke against the bill, and, without conclu- 
ding, gave way for a motion to adjourn. 


Tuesnay, Jury 2, 1850. 
The resolution offered by Mr. Yulee, to adjourn 


the present Congress on the 1st of August, was 
discussed, and its further consideration postponed 
two weeks. 

The Omnibus bill was taken up, and Mr. Up- 
ham concluded his speech. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuespay, June 25, 1850. 

The Bounty Land bill, which provides for the 
soldiers of the war with Great Britain and the 
Indian wars, was taken up, and passed by yeas 
165, nays 36. 

[For the officers in the Mexican war, it pro- 
vides 160 acres ; to the soldiers of the wars above 
named, 40 acres for three months’ service, 80 acres 
for six months, and 160 for twelve months’ ser- 
vice, and upwards.| 


Wepnespay, June 26, 1850. 

After some preliminary business, the Chair 
stated that this was the day to consider the report 
of the Committee on Elections in regard to the 
contested seat of the member from lowa, (Mr. 
Thompson ) 

The report of Mr. Strong, of the majority of 
the Committee, shows that the official majority 
for Mr. Thompson, the Whig member, was 386. 

The report also shows that should the contest- 
ant’s claims be conceded, as to the illegality of 
certain votes, the majority of William Thomp- 
son will be 15. The Committee come to the con- 
clusion, that, in any aspect of the case, William 
Thompson received a majority of the legal votes, 
and was duly elected a representative from said 
district. They resolve accordingly. 

Mr. Van Dyke, of the minority of the commit- 
tee, claims some 16 legal votes for the contestant, 
and resolves accordingly. 

Mr. Miller, the contestant, was invited to take 
a seat upon the floor, during the discussion, and to 
enter into it, should he think proper. 

The reports were discussed until 31¢ o’clock, 
when the House adjourned until to-morrow. 


Tuurspay, June 27, 1850. 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
Towa contested election case. Speeches were made 
by Messrs. McGaughey, Thompson of Iowa, Har- 
ris of Tennessee, Leffler, Evans of Maryland, 
and Ashe. 

The Speaker laid before the House the invita- 
tion of the Managers of the Washington Monu- 
ment Society, to the House of Representatives, 
to attend the celebration on the 4th of July next. 

Mr. Stanton of Tennessee moved that the invi- 
tation be accepted. It was go entered on the Jour- 
nal, and the House, at 31g o’clock, adjourned. 

Fripay, June 28, 1850. 
The House had under consideration the Iowa 
contested election case. The discussion was con- 
tinued by Messrs. Disney, Thompson of Penn. 
sylvania, Toombs, Van Dyke, McDonald, and 
Strong. 
The debate being closed, the Chair stated that 
the question would first be on the resolution of 
Mr. Van Dyke, to give the seat to the contestant, 
moved as a substitute for the resolution of the ma- 
jority of the Committee of Elections, to give it to 
the Whig member, Mr. Thompson. 
The question was put, and decided in yeas 95, 
nays 94. The Chair voted in the negative. So 
the amendment was not agreed to. 


Saturpay, June 29, 1850. 
The consideration of the Iowa contested election 
being first in order, was taken up, and a motion 
pending, to lay the whole subject on the table, was 
decided—yeas 93, nays 103. 
The question recurred on the resolution declar- 
ing the right of Mr. Thompson to the seat. This 
question was taken, and decided in the negative— 
yeas 94, nays 102. 
Mr. McGaughey introduced a resolution de- 
claring that there was a vacancy in this House in 
the representation from the firat Congressional 
district of Iowa, and that the Speaker be directed 
to inform the Governor of Iowa of the fact. 
The question was then taken on the resolution 
of Mr. McGaughey, and it was adopted—yeas 109, 
nays 84. 
Mr. P. King moved to postpone the Galphin 
case, which was the special order for to-day, till 
Tuesday two weeks. : 
Pending the motion, the House adjourned till 
Monday. 
Monpay, Juy 1, 1850. 


The Galphin case being first in order, on the 
pending motion of Mr. P. King to postpone the 
subject until Tuesday two weeks, Mr. Bayly 
moved to amend by inserting “to-morrow.” The 
House refused to postpone. 
Mr. Doty moved to lay the whole subject on th 
table. Lost—yeas 28, nays 167. 

The question was then on the adoption of the 
following resolutions, reported by a majority of 
the select committee: 

1. Resolved, That the claim of the representa- 
tives of George Galphin was not a just demand 

ainst the United States, 

2. Resolved, That the act of Congress made it 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
the principal of said claim, and it was therefore 
paid “in conformity with law” and “ precedent.” 
3. Resolved, That the act aforesaid did not au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to pay in- 
terest on said claim, and its payment was not “in 
conformity with law” or “ precedent.” 

A debate then ensued, in which Messrs. Burt, 
Toombs, Conger, Brooks, and Breck, took part. 
Before the latter concluded his remarks, the 
House, at 314 o’clock, adjourned. 

Tvespay, Jury 2, 1850. 

The Galphin claim was under consideration, 
and discussed at length by Messrs. Stephens, 
Featherston, and Disney. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


New York, July 1, 1850. 

The flour market is firm at $5.174¢ a $5 3114 
for common and State brands, $6.1314 a $6.19 for 
Genesee, and $5.50 a $5.75 for Southern. 

Wheat has declined since the receipt of the 
Pacific’s news. Genesee, $1.48. The market is 
heavy, owing to large receipts. 

The corn market is active, with sales at 59 a 60 
cents for white and mixed, and 61 a 62 cents for 





yellow. 
Pork—$10.69 a $10.75 for mess, and $8.621¢ 
for prime. 
Bartuvore, July 1, 1850. 
Howard Street flour, $5; City Mills, $5.18. 
Red wheat, $1 16 a $1.18; white, $1.20 a $1.30, 
according to quality. 











Puiapeieutia, July 1, 1850. 


Flour little in demand at $5.12}4 for common 
and standard brands. 

Wheat is steady, at $1.20 a $1.22 for red, and 
$1.30 for white. 

Corn firmer ; 64 cents for yellow. 

Oats—prices unchanged. : 
‘ The provision market is steady, and prices are 

rmer. 





Os The Boston merchants are famous for their enter- 
prise and shrewdness, put among them all we know no one 
who is more enterprising than George W. Simmons, the 
originator and proprietor of the famous OAK HALL, who 
from a small beginning has built up the largest Clothing 
Establishment in the country, by extensive advertising and 
his low price system. 





Xe FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
of the Water Cure and Phrenological Journals. 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


CONTENTS OF No. 321.— Price, twelve and a hal! 
cents. 


, Charles Astor Bristed to Horace Mann. — New York 
10n. 
2. The Game of Proverbs.—F rom the French. 
3. Lettice Arnold, Chaps. 9—10 —Ladies’ Companion. 
4 Street Showmen and Performers.—Morning Chronicle. 
5. Maurice Tiernay, Chaps. 1—3.— Dublin University 
Magazine. 
6. Festival of the Cradle.— Ladies’ Companion. 
7. Cuvier and the Swallows.— Chambers’s Journal. 
8 A German Co'ony in Brazil.— New Monthly Magazine. 
9. War of Hungarian Independence.— Examiner. 
10. The Mass of Pope Marcelius.— Genie des Arts. 
With Poetry. 


OcF A new volume has just commenced. 


WASHINGTON, December 27,1845. 

Of allthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, thie 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature vf THE 
English lancuace: b=+ +t) ey tS Tmmene extent and 
compte ension, includes @ portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmostexpansivn of the presentage. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 
Published weekly, at six dollare a year, by 
E. LITTELI. & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 
Oy For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 


Four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton. 





DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


\ X TE have not unfreqnently called attention to this article 

in the columns of our paper, and we have done so with 
the full confidence that it was a good one, and deserving the 
patronage of the public. We have had a chance to witness 
its effects upon some of our friends, which, in addition tothe 
high encomiums passed upon it by our brethren of the 
press, not in paid puffs, but in honest, candid statements, 
from having derived a benefit themselves, makes us desirous 
of advising all those who have occasion to resort to a rem- 
edy for* pulmonary affections, to avail themselves of it. 
We have too much confidence in Mr. Fowle, the general 
agent, to believe he would thrust this, or any other medi- 
cine, upon the community, unless he had fall faith in its ef- 
ficacy—in confirmation of which, the proprietor offers a mass 
of testimony from the most unquestionable sources. Nei- 
ther would we be understood as saying that this will always 
cure consumption after it is seated, although it seldom fails 
to relieve the worst cases; but at this season of the year al- 
most everybody is liable to a cold, which, if neglected, will 
lead to fatal results. By taking this medicine, we donbt not 
many lives may be saved.—New England Washingtonian, 
Boston. 


From the Batavia (N. Y.) Spirit of the Times. 
This is one of the very few patent medicines of the day 
which we can recommend with confidence to all who are 
afflicted with coughs, colds, or consumption, or who are 
predisposed to the latter complaint. It has been used with 
considerable advantage by many families in town, and in a 
few stubborn cases has produced highly beneficial effects. 
None genuine unless signed 1. BUTTS. 
The genuine Balsam is put up in bottles, with the words, 
Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, Phila., blown in the 
glass; each bottle bearing a label on the front, with the sig- 
nature of H. WIS TAR, M. D 
Price one dollar per bottle; six bottles for five dollars. 


For sale by R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D. C., and 
Druggists generally, everywhere. 





SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
HIS Institution is ay situated fh a healthy part 
of Loudoun county, Virginia, eight miles west of Lees- 
burg, and two miles south of the stage road leading from 
Washington to Winchester. 

The summer term will commence on the 18th of Fifth 
month,(May.) The winter term will commence onthe 15th 
of Eleventh month, (November.) 

The branches taught are—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Geography, History, Grammar, Composition, Book-keeping, 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Alge- 
bra, Rhetoric, the French Language, Drawing, Painting, 
and Needlework. 

Lectures are delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astrono- 
my, and Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing experiments. 

A library, a cabinet of minerals, and philosophical appa- 
ratus, are provided for the use of the school. The discipline 
is strictly parental; and every effort is made to induce in 
the minds of the pupils a love of knowledge and desire of ex- 
cellence as the proper stimulants to exertion. 

The terms, for tuition, board,aud washing, are $100 per 
annum, or $50 per term of 23 weeks. The only extracharges 
are 50 cents per quarter for lights, pens, and pencils; $3 per 
quarter for French lessons; and the same for drawing and 
painting. Books and stationery furnished at the usual pri- 
ces, when required. 

Scholars sent tothe Point of Rocks will be conveyed to 
the school free of charge, by giving timely notice, directed 
to Purcel’s Store. 

Dec. 6. SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Principal. 


TO INVENTORS. 


— subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun- 
tries, and will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 
From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their gpecifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 
Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 
lodels can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresses. 
Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 
For evidenceof theircompetence and integrity they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 
acted business. 
Letters must be postpaid. 
Office on F street opposite the Patent Office. 
P. H. WATSON. 
E. S. RENWICK. 
BENNETT’S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Weshington City, one door 
west of Gilman's Drug Store. 
2 ly citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 
city are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in eie- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 
AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 
and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long experience and great success embol- 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 


equal to any specimens of the phonographic art ever produ- 
ced in the United States. 
Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteer inches, 
taken at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 
types. 
‘ ictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 
Perfect satisfaction warranted in a 1 cases. 
The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 


specimens. N.S. BENNETT. 
Jan. 3i—ly 


SEXCHANGE BANK OF R. W, LATHAM & CO., 
Washington, D. C., 
JR anos in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory noter 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 
Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 
DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 
in Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittances 
romptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funds, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 





June 7. 








COLLECTIONS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 
favorable terms. 
EXCHANGE. 


Bills of exchange and bank checks on moat of the princi- 
pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rates. 


O¢F~ Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M. 
Nov. 15—tf 





LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 

STABLISHED to aid the circulation of all USEFUL 
PUBLICATIONS issued in the United States Or- 
ders for Books or Periodicals executed promptly, and at the 
most reasonable rates. 

THE NATIONAL ERA comes from Washington to 
this Agency by Express, and is delivered by carriers in 
any part of the city proper, at 2 year, er of post- 
age; single copies 6 1-4cents Price, by mail, $2. 

THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, « new and attractive 
monthly journal for Youth, edited by Mra Baivey, and 
published at Washington, also comes by Express to this 
Agency. Price, delivered in Boston, free of postuge, 75 


cents a year; by mail, 50 cents. 
ue G. W. LIGHT & CO. 





BOARDING, 
RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street 











we are ASSAM TEA COMPANY, 
, REENWicu Street, New York. 


HE i 
in Tea orgs € to call the attention of connoisseurs 
selection of Teas i eads of families, to the choice and rare 
in this country, which by then econ, bitherto unknown 
bined with virgin purity an Tagrence and delicacy, com- 


of surpassing richness ana ~g a produce an infusion 
The Teas offered ave the following : 

The Jeddo Bloom,a Black Tea,at. . . . e 

The Niphon, do. do. egy Ae 0? per Ib. 

The Diari, do. do. >it Eaten, ae 

The Osacca,a Green Tea,at - .- -~ . jim 4 

The Too tsiaa, do. do. «So. gles ‘wa an 


The Ticki-teiaa,do. do. - - - . 59 4° 
The Ud fi Mixture, a compound of the most _ 
rare and choice Teas grown on the fertile 
and genial soil of Assam - - - - 1.00 do. 


With a view to encourage the introduction of these match. 

less Teas, it is the intention of the proprietors to distribu:e 
by lot, among the purchasers, a quantity of Teas equal to 
the FIRST YEAR'S PROFITS on the sales effected. 
Each purchaser will receive, enclosed in the package, a num- 
bered certificate, entitling him to one chance in the Distri- 
bution! 
‘ For every fifty cents laid out, and on the receipts amount - 
iny to $20,000, the undermentioned parcels of Tea, to the 
value of ten per cent, or $2,0(0, will be given away as bo- 
nases, according to the following scale: 


Lbs. 
5 Prizes of 50 lbs. of Ten each, at $1 per Ib. 250 250 
25 do. a . 


20 = do. 0. do 500 500 
50 do 10 do. do. do. 500 5eo 
100 do. 5 do. do. do. 500 500 
250 = do. 1 do. do. do. 250 250 
425 Prizes in all. 2,000 2,000 


Those persons who prefer lower-priced Teas can receive 
their prizes in proportion, or they will be re purchased for 
cash, at a reduction of 10 per cent. 

iy Country Agents required. Applications to be ad- 
dressed, post paid, to the Company’s Depot, as above. 

sune 6—3m 





CALIFORNIA, 


CALronns Passenger Office, removed from 11 Park 
Row, New York, is permanently established at 179 
Broadway, up stairs, for the accommodation of all persons 
preparing to go to the golden land. 

Through, tickets in first class steamers, via of Isthmus, 
on 40), steerage $200. shonla be eooure? fuur to six 
weeks in advanse. om 

All necessary California outfits of the first class, and at 
the lowest prises, including quicksilver gold separators, Cal- 
ifornia blankets—red, blue, green, and brown; California 
hats, &c, 

Information always furnished free. Address 

April 18—3mi ARNOLD BUFFUM. 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
V Bb. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent. is agent 
e for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congresa street; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelpbia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, 
i S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Journal Building,) is also agent for the National Era. 





G, W. SEATON, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, will give prompt attention to all bu:iness 
intrusted to his care in this and the adjoining counties. 
Youngstown, Muhoning Co., O. May 9—ly 
tae JOHN W. NORTH, eines 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 
Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. llL.—y 





ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast andslop-fed 
Lari. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufactarer, 

Jan. 20. 23 Water street, near Walnnt, Cincinnati, O 
ee se E. B, CROCKER, 
OUNSELLOR AT LAW, Solicitor in Chancery, §c., 

Sonth Bend, Indiana. Collections in northern Indiana 
and sonthwestern Michigan will receive prompt attention. 
April 18—6m 








[LLIAM B. JAKVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law,Columbus, Ohio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Shesincte connected with the profession, of all kinds purc- 
tually attended to. Jan. 28 





MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
: No. XI.—June, 1850. 
DITED by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Free 
Discussion of matters pertaining to Philosophy, Lite- 
rature, Politics, Religion, and Humanity. Terms, three 
dollars per year, in advance. . 
New subscribers, remitting six dollars, will be supplied 
with the work from the beginning to the close of the thira 
volume, (now in progress,) until the edition is exhaueted. 
Contents of No. 11. 
The Polish Slavonian Philosophy. 
Causes of the Present Condition of Ireland. 
The Industrial Arts in Russia. 
Browning’s Poems. 
Hildreth s History of the United States. 
Short Keviews and Notices. 
Published by COOLIDGE & WILEY, No. 30 Devonshire 
ssreet, Boston, and sold at the Bookstores. June 6—Imi 





SPEECH OF HON, W. H. SEWARD. 
66 CIPEECH of William H. Seward, on the Admission of 
California. Delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, March 11, 1850.” 
This admirable Speech,in pamphlet form, 48 pages, neatly 
covered, (price $6 per 100, 12 ceuts single,) is for sale by— 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, Printers, Washington. 
WILLIAM HARNED, 61 John street, New York. 
GEORGE W. LIGHT, 25 Cornhill. Boston. 
DERBY, MILLER, & CO., Auburn, New York. 





LARD OIL. 

fgets tems LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, oan always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canad OMAS EMERY Li 

SE ard Oil Manufacturer 
Jan. 20. 23 Water street, near Walnnt,Cincinnati, Oo. 





PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE. 
T a meeting of the Board of Managers of the i 
A Hydropathic Institute, held Fifth take 4 oe 
Joseph A. Weder, M. D., was unanimously elected Resident 

Physician. in the place of Dr. Dexter, Tesigned. 

Having made various improvements, this Institute is now 
Dr: pared to receive an additional number of patients: and 
from Dr. Weder’s well-known skill and practical erperience 
in Europe, (acquired under Vincenz Preissnitz, the founder 
of the Hydropathic system,) and for several years past in 
this country, aud particularly in the city of Philadelphia 
(where he has had many patients,) the Managers believe 
the afflicted will find him an able and an attentive physi- 
cian. 

The domestic department being under the charge of a 
Steward and Matron, will enable the Doctor to devote to 
the patients whatever time may be necessary. 

Application for admission to be made to 

SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary. 

Office No. 58 South Fourth street, residence No. 16 Logan 

square, Philadelphia. 


General Description of the Parkeville Hydropathie 
Institute. 


The main building is three stories high, standing back 
from the street about one hundred feet, with a semicirenlar 
grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid out with walks 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left of the en 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rocms, 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venience for “ packing,’ bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 

in the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun- 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart. 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the door ; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The bydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 
well as into the main building, aud all the waste water car- 
ried off by drains under ground. 

THE WATER WORKS 

Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir. containing 
five hundred barrels, brought from a never-failing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill, by “a hydraulic 
ram,’’ a self-acting machine of cast iron, that is kept con- 
stsntly going, night and day, by the descent of the water 
from the spring. The surplus water is carried from, the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water-works yard surroutided 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which is a 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter. Adjoining the douche room isa dressing roqm, 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the cure of 
piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient using 
the same. 

There are many other appliances, which can be better un- 
derstoood by a personal examination. May 30. 








GLEN HAVEN WATER CURE. 


6 ye Establishment, having been completely refitted 
this winter, is now ready for the reception of visiters. 
It is beautifully situated among the hills at the head of 
Skaneateles lake, is supplied with the purest of water, and 
ample in quantity. 

It is easy of access. Persons from New York, Boston, 
Albany, or Buffalo, can be brought by railroad, and steam- 
boat on Skaneateles lake, to the CURE, and from the 
southern part of the State can reach it by the Ringhamton 
and Glen Haven stage. Persons wishing to bring horses 
and carriages can have them cept in our stables, which are 
new and commodions, and the guests in our Cure will receive 
every attention. JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 

Glen Haven, Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y., Aprft, 1850. 

April 25—3m 





between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 25—tf 








NEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY, 
BOSTON, 

AMES F. FOSTER continues to manufacture all the 
various approved TRUSSES at his new stand, No. 467 
Washington street, opposite No. 416 Washington street, 
and his residence and business being both in the same 
building, can be seen at home most of the whole of the time, 
day or evening. He has more room and better couveniences 
for the Trnss Business than any other person engaged in 
it in this city or any other. 

Also, ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS fer prolapsus 
uteri, trusses for prolapsus ani, suspensory bags, knee caps, 
back boards, steeled shoes for deformed feet. Trusses re- 
paired at one hour’s notice, and made to answer oftentimes 
as well as new. The subscriber having worn a truss him- 
self for the last twenty five years, and fitted so many for 
the last twelve years, ‘eels confident in being able to suit 
all cases that may come to him. 

CONVEX SPIRAL TRUSSES ; Dr. Chase’s trusses, 
formerly sold by Dr. Leach; trusses of galvanized metal, 
that will not rust, having wooden and rg 2! pade ; Read’s 
spiral truss; Kandell’s do.; Salmon’s 1 and socket; 
Sherman’s patent French d9.; Bateman’s do., double and 
single; Stone's trusses. Also, TRUSSES FOR CHIL 
DREN ofall sizes. Dr. Fletcher's truss, Marshe’s truss, 
Dr. Hull’s truss, Thompson’s crotchet truse, and the Sha- 
ker’s rocking trusses, may be had at this establishment. 

Also, Whispering. Tubes and Ear Tru s, that will 
— &@ person to converse low with ene is hard of 


ng. z 

All ladies in want of abiominal supporters or trasses will 
be waited upon by his wife, Mrs. Caroline D. Foster, who 
has had twenty years’ experience in the business 


JAMES F. FOSTER. 
Boston, 1850. June 6—3m 


BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill. 
Ts National Era comes from Washington to this office 
by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage ; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents. : 
Nowis the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty M nt, during the first session of under 
the new Admi , when questions of the most thrill- 











White corn, 59 a 61 cents; yellow, 62 a 63 
cents. Receipts light. 


importance be decided. , : 
"Gateertons and renewal respetulg rota by 


BRATTLEBOROUGH WATER CURE ESTAB- 


LISHMENT. 
aoe Establishment, having been put in complete order, 
is now commencing its sixth season. It has abundance 
of the purest water, and ample accommodations for 140 pa- 
tients. It is accessible all the way by railroad from Albany, 
New York, and Boston. A detailed report of upwards of 
cases treated there, during the year 1848, will] be sent by 
mail, on application to William Rodde, 322 Broadway, New 
York. For farther information, apply to the subscriber. 
R. WESSELHOKFT, M. D. 
Brattleborough, Vt., March,.1850. March 21—3m 





CLINTON WATER CURE INSTITUTION, 
To be opened June 12, 1850. 

# eos Institution is delightfully situated in the village of 

Clinton, famed for its pleasantness, healthfulness. ana 
varied attractions. Only eight miles from Utica, it is of 
easy access by plank roads, and numerous daily stages and 
omnibuses. 
The public may confidently rely upon enjoying every 
privilege and experiencing every attention which the best 
establishments of the kind in our country afford. 
ao will furnish the usual extra articles of linen and 

ng. 

Terms— For board and treatment, from five to seven dol- 
lars per week, payable 2 F 
N. STEBBINS. M. D., Physician. 
H. H. KELLOGG, Proprietor. 


Clinton. Oneida Co., N.Y. May 30—3t 


THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT 





Under the care of Dr. C. Baelz, 


ONTINUES to be open for the reception of invadids. 
C Many finprovementa have been. added, for the comfort 
and accommodation of patients. This, together with tho 
suecess during six years of experience, enables Dr. Baels to 
give the assurance to the public that his establishment shall 
still continue to merit the patronage of those who may place 

The es erro and pleasant, a mile and a half east 
of Brownayille. The daily intercoumse between Pittsburgh 
and ile, with boats, affords easy access from the 
South and West. 

towels cotton sheets, three comforts, and hinen for 
As 4 aeons ry to undergo the treatment. 








| 


erm ‘aie dollars per week, payable weekly. 
‘ fo. 2i—4m 
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CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE,] 

gress and reform? There is, however, Mr. 
Chairman, one exception in this respect among 
their “leaders.” The distinguished Senator from 

usetts [Mr. Wexster]} has undertaken to 
show that both the measures and conduct of a 
certain class, (meaning, I suppose, the Anti-Sla- 
very and Free-Soil men,) are highly prejudicial to 
the interests of the slave and the cause of liberty 
throughout the Union. One of the principal 
charges which he prefers against us is, that we 
make too broad a distinstion between right and 
wrong. Another is, that we are impatient men— 
too impatient, always, to give heed to the admo- 
nition of St. Paul, “that we are. not to do evil 
that good may come”—too impatient to wait for 
the slow progress of moral causes in the improve- 
ment of mankind. In his bill of indictment he 
has one other complaint: It is said we deal with 
morals as with mathematics, and that we think 
what is right may be distinguished from what is 
wrong with the precision of an algebraic equa- 
tion. Well, Mr. Chairman, we do think the ques- 
tions of morals, when applied to freedom and sla- 
very, are more clear than any question in algebra. 
The former requires the slow process of reason, 
the latter are self-evident—springing instantane- 
ously from our moral consciousness. Wonderful 
charge! The Free Soil men may feel proud of 
guch allegations, coming from their most distin- 
guished political opponents in this great contro- 
versy. But the time has been when the cause of 
civil liberty was better understood, even by the 
complainant himself. Let me read an extract 
from his eloquent speech, delivered in Faneuil 
Hall, August 2, 1826, in commemoration of the 
lives and services of John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson. Speaking of the eloquence of Mr. 
Adams, in advocating the cause of freedom, he 
said: “True eloquence does not consist in 
speech. * * * * * : * * 
The graces taught in the schools, the costly orna- 
ments and studied contrivances of speech, shock 





and disgust men, when their own lives and the 
fate of their wives, their children, and their coun- 
try, hang on the decision of the hour. Then words 
have lost their power, rhetoric is vain, and elabo- 
rate oratory con emptible. Even genius itself then 
feels rebuked and subdued as in the presence of 
higher qualities. Then patriotism is eloquent— 
then self-devotion is eloquent—the clear conception 
outrunning the deductions of logic—the high purpose, 
the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit speaking on 
the tongue, beaming from the eye, informing every 
feature, and urging the whole man onward, right on- 
ward, to his object. This is eloquence; or, rather, 
wu is something greater and higher than all eloquence— 
it is action—noble, sublime, godlike action.” 

These, Mr. Chairman, were the Free Soil prin- 
ciples of John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and their 
compatriots of 1776; they are the Free Soil prin- 
ciples of 1850 ; they are not merely a theory with- 
out action; they unite both with fraternal affec- 
tion—the highest principle of our nature; they 
propose means to ends—the deliverance of our 
country and our countrymen from oppression; 
they practically acknowledge the great truth, that 
God has made of one blood all nations of men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth. But, alas! with 
some of our public men how things have changed! 
In 1826, the cause of liberty was clearer than 
reason. Now, it is “fanaticism” to believe it 
deducible from reason. No wonder we have heard 
the exclamations—“ Where am 12” and “ Where 
shall I go?” 

Sir, I have said this much in our own defence 
against the charges of the Massachusetts Senator. 
I will now dismies the subject by asking him a 
question, if he will condescend to answer it. After 
we have paid two hundred millions of dollars to 
expatriate the free blacks of our country, aban- 
doned the Wilmot Proviso, and created four new 
slave States from Texas, and expended all our 
energies in catching runaway slaves, how much 
moral force will be left to remove the eyils of sla- 
very and other public crimes that afflict our coun- 
try? This, I presume, can be solved with mathe- 
matical precision, if the more abstruse question 
cannot, viz: the right a man has to himself. When 
this is satisfactorily answered, we shall have more 
confidence in the distinguished Senator as an ex- 
pounder of the Scriptures, not to say an expounder 
of the Constitution, and a political guide in the 
affairs of State. : 

Mr. Chairman, there are some other political 
creeds and rules brought forward here, concern- 
ing which I would like to say a word. I allude to 
the doctrines promulgated by the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Duer,] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Ross] The gentleman from 
New York lays down a principle, in a speech that 
he recently delivered in this hall, that completely 
annihilates individuality by consigning the con- 
science to the control of a majority in all questions 
of right and wrong connected with the political 
affairs of our country. Speaking of our duties 
under the extradition clause of our Constitution, 
he says: 

“I do not doubt, sir, that there are good men strongly op- 
posed to slavery, and as strongly attached to the Union, and 
who desire to discharge their obligations to God and to man, 
who are disturbed with scruples as to their duties under the 
provisions of the Constitution. There is something strongly 
repuguant to their feelings in the arrest and surrender of a 
fugitive, not from justice, but from servitnde. I respect such 
scruples. I think, however, that they have their origin part- 
ly in an error as to the character of the constitutional requi- 
sition, and partly in a shallow philosophy, that confuses the 
boundaries that separate the acta of which private conscience 
is the guide, from those which fall within the province of 
government to direct. If governments be legitimate, they 
have their fanctions; and to laws passed in the exercise of 
such functions, obedience is due. ‘This is a duty enjoined 
upon us equally by reason and Christianity. It is not a 
harder thing to surrender a fugitive slave, than to hang an 
innocent man; yet, where the qnestion of gni!t or innocence 
has been determined in accordance with the prescribed forms, 
it is the duty of the sheriff to execute the sentence of the law. 
Equally is it the duty of a suldier to fight in battle, without 
subjecting to a preliminary review the judgment of his Guv- 
ernment in declaring war. Otherwise, if every ind‘ vidual 
were to sit in juigment on the acts of his Government, and 
to obey or disobey, according to his notions of what the law 
ought to be, we should be exposed to anareby at home, and 
be undefended against aggression from abroad.”? 

Sir, I look upon this kind of sophistry as more 
pernicious than the open advocacy of absolute 
despotism. It amounts to this: You may commit 
any crime, even murder itself, if you only have the 
majority’s sanction to protect you in it, under the 
forms of law! Sir, I wish to enter my most sol- 
emn protest against this idea of committing our 
consciences to the careof others. It is at variance 
with religion and common sense. Christianity 
inculeates our submission to wrongs inflicted, but 
invariably forbids our inflicting wrongs upon 
others, even should the civil law require it. The 
gentleman’s philosphy reminds me of an annecdote 
that was told of a slave who was seen walking in 
the rain with his hat under hisarm. Being at- 
costed by some one who inquired why he did not 
wear his hat on his head, he replied that his hat 
was his own, but that his head was his master’s. 
So it is with this class of political philosophers. 
Their consciences—their very souls—belong to 
their party, if their party be in power; otherwise 
to the party of their political opponents who hap- 
pen to be in the ascendency! Under this rule, 
our own Washingtone, and Jacksons, and Jeffer- 
sons; the Mitchells and O’Briens of down-trodden 
Ireland ; the Kossuths and Ujhazys of Hungary ; 
would be stamped as counterfeits—for they only 
submitted to that which was right, scouting the 
standard thus sought to be furnished for their 
consciences! Sir, these are not the enlightened 
sentiments of Christianity. They belong to the 
religion of the Brahmins. Let me here read 
a short extract from their creed: “ Whoever 
desires to be happy, must constantly endeavor 
to conquer himself and become like the original 
essence. T’o accomplish this, he must accustom 
himself not to act, think, feel, or desire” Their 
directions on this head were summed up in this 
precept: “Endeavor to annihilate thyself; for a8 
s00n as thou ceasest to be thyself, thou becomest 
one with God, and returnest into his being” With 
politicians, whose allegiance is strongér to party 
than. to correct principle, it should read thus: 
“ Thou becomest one with thy party, and returnest into 
its being!” Sir, shall we become mere automatons, 
or shall we continue men? 

I have dwelt longer than I intended upon this 
sentiment of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Dvsr,] because, in this age of degeneracy, it is a 
prevailing error that we have a licence to violate 
the laws of God, in public life, which we have not 
in private—as if our political life could be sepa- 
— from our private, and theone be set above the 
other. 

Let me now, Mr. Chairman, advert to the Dem- 
ocratic creed of 1844, advocated a few days since 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Ross ] 
It is briefly expressed in the sentiment that Con- 
gress has no right to do indirectly what it has not 
the power to do directly. Monstrous doctrine! It 
reaches back into the dark ages. It. is a regular 
pro-slavery creed of the worst kind—just such a 
sentiment as is necessary to perpetuate slave insti- 
tutions. It operates like this: While South Car- 
clina hangs for stealing, and Lonisiana for a mere 
blow, as in the case of the slave Pauline, Congress 
must not repudiate nor dispar any such pun- 

t in the District of Columbia, according to 


dency torefor ‘he drier it will have , ae 
wo States. and ¢t, arisprudence of these 
oe power {and thus do indireatly what it has not 
no right to teach we In other words, we have 
trade, gambling, or example! So of the slave 
practiced in any of other 
pressed here, because 
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would be doing what we have a right to do, “di- 
rectly under the war power, delegated to the Gen- 
eral Government in the Constitution of the United 
States.” But does its directness make it right ? 

Sir, looking at these flimsy arguments, and the 
very singular attitude of the old political parties, 
who can wonder at this frank admission of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Ewina.] a few 
days since, inaspeech delivered on this floor? 
He said: 

“Tt is a matter of astonishment to me that the Whigs and 
Demccrats, the menibers of the true national parties, do not 
perceive the danger of leaving these Territorial questions 
open for another canvass before the people. It is as clear as 
the noonday sun, that unless this agitation shall be quieted 
in some reasonable time, they will both be ingul'ed in the 
abyss of abolitionism. That party is aggressive in its char- 
acter, new in its organization, and resting its basis appa- 
rently, on religion and morality. The party questions which 
formerly separated the two natioral parties have nearly 
spent their Jorce, and, while in this demoralized condition. 
the new army of Free-Soilism is thundering on the flank of 
either division! The destiny of the old parties is certain, 
unlers they overturn the base of abolitioniam by an extinc- 
tion ofthe material from which it is formed.” 

Sir, I think the gentleman very frank and 
trutbful in this admission that they have exhaust- 
ed their old issuer, and are now “ demoralized.” 
The only real party issue that I have noticed du- 
ring the whole session, has been the appointment 
of committees to look after each other’s past profli- 
gacy and extravagance, althongh they seem to 
keep up a farcical line of division in name merely. 
It is evident to every observant mind, that in our 
political affairs we are now in a state of transition. 
The pressure of the age is forcing us into new 
positions. We are obliged to take sides on the 
great question of questions—THE RIGHTS OF 
MAN. No compromise measure, even should one 
pass, can possibly prevent it! 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have said there were two 
classes of our political opponents in this contro- 
versy. Having noticed briefly the views of one 
class, I will now say a few words of the other. 
These gentlemen seeam.to be honest and bold, and 
believe that slavery is a proper institution, not 
incompatible with Christianity. This sentiment, 
Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, is a great error. 
But, while I say this, | must confess that they 
occupy much more consistent ground than other 
gentlemen, who have seats on this floor, who ad- 
mit slavery to be wrong, and charge the sin upon 
our Southern brethren, while they, at the same 
time, offer to go into partnership with them under 
a contract of compromise! Let me ask such gen- 
tlemen how they expect to convince their oppo- 
nents that they are wrong, when their own prac- 
tice denies their sincerity? Many Southern gen- 
tlemen believe the principles they contend for are 
right. Hence they refuse to compromise. Sir, I 
admire their firmness. It is to the boldness of 
this class, and to the firmness of the Free-Soilers, 
the country is to look for deliverance. They pos- 
sess individuality and firmness—essential attri- 
butes for the promotion of knowledge and civili- 
zation. This class of Southerners are fair and 
honorable in discussing the matter in dispute. 
They meet us fairly, in open debate, and say, if 
slavery cannot bear the test of reason and argu- 
ment, let it fall. 

Here let me say, that I was highly pleased the 
other day, in the Senate, while listening to one of 
the Senators from Louisiana, [Mr. Souxe,] who 
remarked that he did not say it would be a sufti- 
cient cause for the dissolution of the Union, if the 
Wilmot Proviso should be adopted; but, while 
he believed it wrong, he thought it more honora- 
ble to meet the question boldly, rather than to 
shrink from the contest by entering into a com- 
promise of principle—a compromise full of ambigu- 
ity and difficulty itself; and, even should he fall 
in the struggle, he would fall contending for his 
rights and the honor of his State—that there 
would be a moral grandeur in the resignation to 
such a fate, far higher than a codperation with the 
measure then before the Senate. 

Here, sir, are brought to view some of the high- 
est attributes of the human mind, individuality of 
character and integrity of purpose. The absence 
of only one other cardinal principle, in my opin- 
ion, mars the symmetry aud perfection of charac- 
ter displayed in the position occupied by that 
distinguished Senator. I look upon him, and 
many other Southern members of Congress, as I 
do on Saul of Tarsus, while he was being educated 
at the feet of Gamaliel. I hope to see them stand- 
ing hereafter, as Paul, the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, after he finished his collegiate studies in 
the third heavens. Their generous impulses and 
frankness of character admirably qualify them to 
become pioneers in the cause of civil liberty 
throughout the world. This will be, after they 
shall have made the discovery that God is no 
respecter of persons, and that our highest enjoy- 
ment is found in seeking the elevation of the en- 
tire human race. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] 
thinks slavery a social and religious blessing. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Atston] 
quotes Scripture, under the old and new dispen- 
sations, to prove it. All 1 have to say in reply to 
his arguments is this: that even if the Jews did 
maintain slavery, you might now with as much 
propriety revive the law that required a person 
to be stoned to death for picking up sticks on the 
Sabbath day. As regards his quotation from 
the New Testament, where Christ enjoined ser- 
vants to be obedient to their masters, (taking it 
for granted, for argument’s sake, that these ser- 
vants were slaves,) it does not justify slavery any 
more than the injunction, “if you are struck on 
one cheek, turn the other also,” justifies the of- 
fender who strikes you. 

The distinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. Wesstrer] has also volunteered with his 
correspondent, the late Commodore Stockton, to 
submit scriptural arguments for the justification 
of slavery. He has given us what I consider a 
technical argument, to show that the Christian 
religion favors the continuance of slavery. He 
tells us that, “at the introduction of Christianity, 
the Roman world was full of slaves; and I sup- 
pose there is to be found no injunction against 
that relation between man and man in the teach- 
ings of the Gospel of Christ, or of any of his 
Apostles.” Now, in reply to this, it is sufficient 
to say, that this argument proves too much, It 
would justify highway robbery, arson, and a great 
many other crimes not specifically forbidden by 
Christ. He taught by inculcating great cardinal 
principles, as sach—Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you; be no respecter of per- 
sons; and, as one of the Apostles has very laconi- 
cally said, the whole duty of man is expressed in 
one word, viz: “ Love thy neighbor as thyself?” On 
this great principle of benevolence, we are assured, 
hang the law and the prophets. 

Commodore Stockton’s argument, Mr. Chair- 
man, you have doubtless read, as it has been pub- 
lished and furnished in pamphlet form to the 
members of this House. The substance of it is 
this: That God has abandoned Africa; and the 
slave-trader, being more merciful, has stepped in 
to give relief; since, on the whole, as he says, the 
slave is better off here, safer, and happier, than he 
would have been in his own country! Again he 
says: We must not do evil that good may come ; 
while, in the same treatise, he quotes the conduct 
of Joseph’s brethren, in selling him into Egypt, to 
justify slavery! Ali I have to say in relation to 
this Commodorean sentiment is, that I think it 
very bad theology. It may not be improper for 
me, here, to remind the friends of this “ peculiar 
institution,” by calling it a “religious institution,” 
you will be likely to defeat the passage of the bill, 
now reported in the Senate, “ providing for the 
arrest and rendition of fugitive slaves ;” as Con- 

ress has no power to return members of any re- 

igious communion from one State to another, or 
pass any law supporting religious establishments, 
in any respect whatever. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if this be religion, it must 
be the religion uf the heathen. In fact, there is 
a striking resemblance. In obedience to the one 
case, the infant mind is quenched by throwing 
little children into the Ganges; in the other, the 
mind is quenched in the turbid sea of slavery. 
The Southern municipal laws forbid the educa- 
tion of the slaves, while their physical strength 
is carefully perfected, in order to a pecuniary 
profit... Sir, let me say, in all kindness, to these 
gentlemen, that I think this is a false religion— 
& religion that leads down to the chambers of 
death, 

In discussing the subject of slavery, I have 
thought we do not keep sufficiently ia view the 
great object of human existence. The remarks 
of my honorable friend from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Oxr,] and the remarks made, in the early 
part of the session, by the honorable gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson,] warrant this con- 
clusion. They have both dwelt, with great em- 
phasis, on the pecuniary advantages of this insti- 
tution, both to the North and South, in the in- 
creased ‘productions of labor, and the mutual 
advantages of trade—that in a state of slavery 
We can acquire property faster than we can in a 
state of freedom. Now, I am willing to admit 
that the acquisition of wealth is proper. The 
Constitution protects it, but it should be regarded 
as&means to an end. The highest object of a 
good Government is the moral and intellectual 

evelopment of the people it seeks to govern. 
Man has ever been thought the noblest work of 
God; hear the exclamation of the Psalmist, “He 
is created but a little lower than the angels, and 
crowned with glory, and honor, and immortality!” 

What, sir, is man, under our own observation ? 
He is no less grand and powerful as we see him 
now. His us is stamped on everythin 
around us—in all the multiplied inventions an 
discoveries of the age. We see him riding upon 
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into slavery for life—and this for mere pecuniary 
gain? Sir, you may take from him his wife, his 
children, and friends, and put handcuffs on his 
wrists and fetters on his feet, and brand him as 
your property, after having so classed him in 
your statute books, in violation of the Constitu- 
tion; yet he is still a man—he is still our brother. 

Mr. Chairman, can it be possible that the Con- 
gress of this great Republic is prepared to per- 
vert its powers by forging chains for millions 
yet unborn, by opening new fields and markets 
for slavery? God forbid that it should be so! 
But if it is so to be, let me say to you all, Gentle- 
men of the House of Representatives of this 
American Congress, be not deceived. God is not 
to be mocked. If we sow to the storm of cruelty 
and oppression, we must reap the whirlwind of 
woe and tribulation. But, sir, I am dwelling too 
long on these interesting topics. I must pass on. 

It has been stated on this floor, by an honor- 
able gentleman from ang easel 9% Green,] that 
our Government was founded in slavery. He 
says, “my purpose is not to add fuel to the 
flames that already threaten to envelop us in one 
general conflagration.” I wish to say, sir, for the 
relief of this gentleman’s fears, who thinks the 
Republic is about to be reduced to ashes, that he 
must have made a mistake in his reading—that 
he has taken the history of the Barbary States 
for that of the United States. The former, I 
believe, were founded in slavery; and, in the 
progress of their piratical warfare, they captured 
our American seamen in the Mediterranean, and 
sold them as slaves. But there is one fact which 
he ought to remember, and that is, that slavery 
was not then considered a religious institution. 
If it had been, we should have thought the en- 
gagement in the Mediterranean between the 
fleets of Decatur and Hammadi, which settled 
this matter, a strange sort of “communion.” 
One other incident it would be well for us to re- 
member. In the adjustment of that difficulty, 
full liberty was restored to the slaves, and, 
instead of slaveholders being rewarded for their 
crimes, they were compelled to make compensa- 
tion for past injuries, and to give a bond for their 
good behaviour in the future. ; 

I will now, Mr. Chairman, pass to a considera- 
tion of the Constitution as relating to this sub- 
ject. It was well said, the other day, by the 
great champicn of the Constitution in the other 
end of the Capitol, that this instrament made no 
provision for the delivery of fugitive slaves, and 
the extradition clause provides only for appren- 
tices and minors hound to service or labor. We 
are, therefore, obliged to go out of the literal 
construction of the Constitution into an equity 
view in order to reach the slave. What, then, is 
equity in relation to all the parties concerned ? 
In order to answer this queetion, we must look at 
the circumstances that surrounded this whole 
controversy at the time the Convention was act- 
ing on this subject. In doing so, we find, as the 
Senator referred to [Mr. Wexzster] further 
stated, that the Southern States were anti-slavery 
in tendency, and encouraging emancipation as 
fast as it was deemed practicable. The relation, 
therefore, between the slave States and the 
slaves, was considered in the light of guardian 
and minor, and the slaves were encouraged to 
hope that they would be permitted to enter a con- 
dition of freedom as soon as they could be fitted 
to enjoy it. It was thought proper that slaves, 
under such circumstances, should be returned to 
their legitimate guardians or masters. To sup- 
pose any other constitutional view of the relation 
of servant and master, at that day, would be to 
convict James Madison, and the other illustrious 
Free-Soilers of 76, of hypocrisy in refusing to 
let any word implying property in man go into 
the Constitution ! 

But how stands the case now? Most of the 
slave States have changed their character and 
purpose on this subject. Instead of seeking to 
ameliorate the condition of this unfortunate race, 
they have passed laws that doom them to perpet- 
ual ignorance as well as bondage, as the follow- 
ing-extract will show : 

“ Any free persons who shall hereafter teach, or attempt 
to teach, any slave within this State to read or write, (the 
u-e of figures excepted,) or shall give or sell to such slave, 
or slaves, any books or pamphlets, shall be liable to indict- 
ment in any court cf record in this State having jurisdic- 
tion thereof, and shall be fined, imprisoned, or whipped, at 
the discretion of the court, not exceeding thirty nine Jash- 
es.— Vide Revised Statutes of North Curolina, 1830. 

Similar laws will be found in most of the slave 
States. 

It is a curious fact, worthy of remark in this 
Christian age, that St. Paul received precisely 
the same penalty in his day for the very same 
crime—that is, for assisting to develop that intel- 
lect which God had given his children. 

The relation this Government bears to this 
subject may be still further illustrated by the 
fugitive clause in the Constitution providing for 
the delivery of criminals fleeing from justice. 
This clause, sir, you are aware, is similar to the 
one of which I have been speaking. It imposes 
the same obligation on the Federal Government 
to deliver fugitives from justice; yet we should 
understand there is some limitation to the exer- 
cise of thispower. Suppose some one of the States 
should establish by law a certain kind of religion, 
(as the Constitution only restrains the General 
Government on this subject,) and make its viola- 
tion a State’s prison offence, would Congress be 
bound to aid in returning a fugitive from such a 
law? Certainly not, although all such proceed- 
ings might not in the least conflict with the strict 
letter of the Constitution. 

The true construction of law is to be found 
in this maxim: “ The reasonableness of the law 
is the soul of the law.” This is equally as good a 
rule for our guide in legislation as in jurispru- 
dence. If, then, some of the States have per- 
verted their prerogatives of government, it is no 
reason why the Federal Government should 
assist the States in the exercise of so gross a per- 
version of power, as that which thus seeks to blot 
out the intellect of a whole race, to the turning 

“of men into brutes, and thereby robbing itself of 
its chief element of power—the intelligence of 
the masses ! 

We should always bear in mind that the object 
of all good government is to protect the weak 
against the invasion of the strong. It was so 
understood by the Convention. Hence the pre- 
amble: “ We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish jus- 
tice, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare,” Xc. 

But a constitutional argument is sometimes 
claimed in support of slavery, from the clause 
fixing the basis of representation in Congress, as 
well as from the clause authorizing Congress to 
suppress insurrections. 

The clause that cuts off two fifths of the popu- 
lation in every State, so far as its people are kept 
in ignorance and slavery, is an argument itself 
against slavery. The other clause touching in- 
surrections is equally applicable to free as well 
as slave States. The Constitution, in order to be 
pro-slavery, should hold the Federal Government 
responsible to do some act in support of slavery. 
It ‘s not sufficient that it occupy a negative posi- 
tion. But, sir, let us pass to a rapid view of the 
one only remaining clause claimed as supporting 
slavery. I refer to the one withholding jurisdic- 
tion from the Federal Government over the for- 
eign slave trade for the term of twenty years. 

The compromises of that instrument have been , 
greatly misunderstood. It was a compromise as 
to jurisdiction rather than of principle. We have 
been laboring under the mistakes of a false educa- 
tion on this subject. The argument attempted by 
the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] as 
also by the gentleman from Kentuckey, [Mr. 
Moreueap,] like the quotation from Scripture by 
the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, 
{[Mr. Weesrer,] to which I have already allu- 
ded, proves too much, as the lawyers sometimes 
siy of witnesses. The argument that would hold 
the General Government responsible for the con- 
tinuance of the foreign slave trade, at a time when 
the power to control it had not yet been surren- 
dered to it by the States, would hold the Govern- 
ment equally responsible for the existence of high- 
way robbery, or any other crime which any State 
might see fit to tolerate while claiming jurisdiction. 
Just as rightfully could the United States and 
England be severally held responsible for peculiar 
internal regulations of each other, which had not 
been made subjects of conventional agreement. 
Now, had the several original States, parties to the 
constitutional compact, given up to the Confedera- 
tion the control of the foreign slave trade, and 
then had the Confederation deliberately assented 
to the continuance of the slave trade for twenty 

years, the case would have been vastly altered, 
and then the responsibility would have been 
clearly upon the General Government. So it 
would have been responsible, had the traffic been 
tolerated after the termination of the twenty years 
over which jurisdiction had been retained by the 
States; but we see that, the moment the Federal 
Government d the power of control, it 
abolished it; and it did so with an emphasis, by 
declaring it piracy, and punishing it accordingly. [ 
am, therefore, clearly of opinion that the Consti- 
tution of the United States is an anti-slavery and 
not a pro-slavery instrument. 

What, then, Mr. Chairman, ought we to do? 
Why, sir, report the bill of my colleague, [Mr. 
Dory,] providing for the admission of California, 
Without delay, and then put it upon its immediate 
passage. We ought at once to establish territori- 
al Governments in New Mexico and Utah, and or- 
der a divorce of the Federal Government frora the 
support of slavery. Sir, when I reflect upon the 
hardships and sufferings of the early pioneers of 
California—on the intelligence and enterprise of 

e—on the liberal and enlightened consti- 


her —_ 
tution she has formed, with its prohibition of sla- 


very, and the adoption of the Homestead Exemp- 
tion—and the hesitation and delay of Congress to 
in her the great American principle of 
self-government, I am ashamed of my country ! 
Sir, if Congress properly appreciated the vast 





consequences connected with this important event, 
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which marks an era in the history of this conti- 
nent, it would pass the bill of admission at once, 
and take a recess that we might have a day of ju- 
bilee over the literal fulfilment of the prophecy 
that a nation should be born in a day, and that, 
on the shores of the great Pacific, where dark- 
ness has had universal sway for centuries past, 
and where the vast wilderness which connects her 
with us is beginning to bud and blossom at the 
rapid spread of political knowledge. This is a 
tremendous leap of that civilization which will 
soon reach the islands of the sea, and the vast 
expanse of the eastern continent. We have 
only to call to mind the fact that the experiment 
of ocean steam navigation has proved so success- 
ful, in connection with American enterprise, to 
warrant the belief that there will soon be hundreds 
of steamers running on the Pacific, connecting the 
commerce of Australia, Pekin, and Nankin, with 
that of our own rich valley of the Sacramento. 
We have already twelve or fifteen steamers run- 
ning between Panama and San Francisco. We 
should bear in mind, too, that the Pacific is admi- 
rably adapted to this kind of navigation. Sir, it 
seems to me that none of us can contemplate this 
sublime picture of enterprise rearing a great State 
west of the Rocky Mountains, without feelings of 
pride that its founders were Americans. Neither 
can we be unmindful of the highly important so- 
cial, political, and commercial advantages growing 
out of this state of things, all tending to promote 
the best interests of mankind. Shall we, then, re- 
fuse to fraternize with this noble State, possessing, 
as she does, all the attributes of a great and glo- 
rious Republic?—a State that has sprung into 
being with a magic genius and beauty far surpass- 
ing Venus herself, as she sprung from the foam of 
the sea, Then let us welcome her to our halls of 
legislation! Let us welcome her to an equal par- 
ticipation in our commerce, and all the blessings 
of our Federal Union! Let us receive her as she 
is, that she may become one of the brightest gems 
in the casket of the Confederacy. 

The time is not far distant, when there will be 
a long train of States extending from Missouri to 
California, uniting together, by a great railway, 
the Mississippi with the gold-filtering rivers that 
roll into the Bay of San Francisco. Sir, in view 
of these grand results, it would seem that our pa- 
triotism and our national pride would stimulate us 
to réceive to our embrace this generous and noble 
State. Let, then, the bill be forthwith and joy- 
fully passed ! 

Mr. Chairman, the future destiny of New Mex- 
ico and Utah shall be alike glorious with Califor- 
nia, if they share the parental care and kindness 
of this Government. The one may be made in- 
strumental in the redemption of our red brethren 
of the Northwest, while the other shall fix on 
Mexico, and all South America, the imprint of 
our institutions. What a grand scene to contem- 
plate} This whole continent swarming with 
republics, united in one great Confederation of 
States. 

We all know that New Mexico is now in a 
perilious condition—that she is exposed to the 
ruthless hand of barbarism on one side, and an 
enemy that seeks to prostitute her, on the other, 
by fastening upon her a cancerous ulcer that shall 

naw to her very vitals. Sir, we have only to 
advert to the history of the wrongs inflicted on 
New Mexic», to have our sympathy and most pro- 
found sense of justice deeply excited in her favor. 
What pledg+s did we make to her at the com- 
mencement of the Mexican war? We told her 
that our object was to secure to her, more fully, 
the blessings of liberty, and a higher civilization. 
On her first application to the American Senate, 
how shamefully was she repulsed? She had re- 
ceived our promises in good faith, and had pe- 
titioned, in the most respectful manner, for the 
organization of a Territorial Government, instead 
of the one we had wrested from her. In this pe- 
tition she prayed that all her citizens might be 
protected against slavery. How was she received 
by some of our oldest Senators? Sir, she was re- 
pulsed and insulted with offensive language, and, 
to this hour, she has been unable even to secure a 
favorable hearing of the President. She comes, 
now, to the House of Representatives, (the popular 
branch of our National Legislature,) and demands 
that our pledges be redeemed. If we continue to re- 
fuse, under all these circumstances, to do justice 
to New Mexico and Utah, let us cease to call 
ourselves Republicans. Sir, the idea is mon- 
strous—that our faith to New Mexico and Utah 
shall be violated. 

I know that some of our great statesmen say 
that the Wilmot Proviso, in connection with these 
territories, is an idle abstraction. I look upon the 
Proviso 3s neither more nor less than one of the 
cardinal principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; hence it is proper to be urged in the organ- 
ization of civil Government everywhere. The de- 
termined opposition to it is the best proof of its 
necessity. 

We areas much opposed to Moxican and 
American slavery as to African slavery. Hence 
we go for protection to all. As regards our sov- 
ereignty over these territories, it seems to me that 
there can be nddoubt. One of two things is cer- 
tain: either Congress or the territories possess 
the sovereignty. If the latter, they have a right 
to keep off our jurisdiction altogether. They can 
join any other power, if they choose. I have 
never been ableto see the force of the argument 
that seeks to make a distinction between a prop- 
erty and a political right, where we purchased 
both from Mexico. We certainly could not 
maintain a property right in the absence of a 
political one. Neither can I see, as some have 
argued, that the idea of sovereignty over the ter- 
ritories existing in Congress conflicts with the 
theory of self-government. I consider the rela- 
tion existing between the General Government 
and the territories, the same as that of parent and 
child. There is a proper time when the territory 
shall pass the line of minority, just as in the case 
of the child, and be entitled to self-government. 
If you carry the principles of self-government as 
far as some, a handful of people, unprincipled in 
character, might step in and cgrry on a piratical 
sovereignty incompatible with the true interests 
of the country. In every view of this subject, then, 
it seems to me that imperative duty requires 
that we should immediately organize such Govern- 
ments in these territories as will protect all the 
citizens thereof. I mean in that term to include 
all, without regard to race or color. My sense of 
justice and of right allows none of those narrow 
distinctions contended for by so meny around me. 

I pass now, Mr. Chairman, to another kindred 
topic. I allude to the question of the abolition of 
slavery in this District. Shallthis Congress shrink 
from its duty, because a-lash is held over it? Has 
it no self-respect? Has it none of the attributes 
of a free and enlightened Government to reflect, 
by example, upon other nations? Sir, slavery 
should not be allowed to breathe here another 
hour. It should be abolished, at whatever cost. 
Having once ridden the District of this stigma, we 
ought to educate all, protect the people with a 
homestead exemption law, enfranchise its citizens, 
establish a District Legislature, and give the peo- 
ple a Delegate in Congress, instead of having the 
legislative wants of the District remain “every- 
body’s business,” as at present. They would be 
discharged in a more intelligent and efficient man- 
ner by those who know their own wants. If good 
government should be maintained anywhere, it, 
by all means, ought to be here. The government 
of this District should be a perfect model, and a 
fitting illustration of the very principle of self- 
government. Here the diplomatic agents of for- 
eign Governments get their views of the practical 
workings of our republican institutions. 

“This would be well enough,” says one, “ but 
I have my fears that such a measure would be un- 
constitutional.” ‘Mr. Chairman, this word “un- 
constitutional” has become about as much of a 
scarecrow as the words “ fanaticism” and “‘disso- 
lution.” I was amused, the other day, with the 
debate on the Census bill. It was thought, by some 
gentlemen, to be “ unconstitutional” for the mar- 
shal, in taking the census, to gather up informa- 
tion as to the business resources and the pecuni- 
ary interests of the country. Why, sir, the Uni- 
ted States marshal in this District may be au- 
thorized to take a man’s wife and children, and 
even the man himself, (if he cannot prove that 
some slaveholder has said he might go free,) and 
put them in prison, and sell them, for jail fees, 
into slavery for life! We have other laws sanc- 
tioned here by Congress, that operate in this 
wise. If you take a man’s cloak without leave, 
you are imprisoned for theft; but if the cloak has 
& man in it, and you take the man and the cloak 
both, it is not considered any crime! The kid- 
napping of the man sanctifies the taking of the 
cloak ! 

_ But our Presidents, too, are much inclined to 
indulge in these nice constitutional scruples. Mr. 
Polk had his in regard to the General Govern- 
ment improving our harbors, but he had no doubt 
about the propriety of exploring the Dead Sea! 
So of General Taylor. In his annual message he 
recommends Congress to use its best endeavors to 
elevate the colored people in the Sandwich Islands. 
I suppose he must have had his constitutional 
scruples in regard to conferring the same benefits 
on his own countrymen who are in a similar con- 
dition at home—yea, in this very District—as his 
message was silent on the subject. What strain- 
ing at gnats and swallowing of camels! The gen- 
tleman from Georgia, [Mr. Sterxens,} a few days 
since, when opposing the Census bill, because it 
Pt a other information than baie ce of 
© pzople, remarked, in a very eloquent speech 
thai this - een had a great mission to ful- 
ill. Well, sir, 1 believe so, too; but it is not to 
be fulfilled through his interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, nor through the creed introduced by 
the gen from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Ross, 
which denies the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to teach by example. Sir, if ever we intend 
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of nations, and give a hearty enpnest to every 
great measure of reform. [t will hardly do for 
us to hesitate six months about admitting a demo- 
cratic State into our political communion, because 
she has a republican constitution—a constitution 
more intelligent and humane than our own miser- 
able system of legislation for this District, where 
we have sole jurisdiction. Sir, can we not learn 
a profitable lesson from St. Paul, who said, “ when 
he was a child, he spoke as a child, he thought as 
a child. But when he became a man, he put away 
childish things.” Would it not be well for us to 
imitate his glorious example, by putting away our 
childish things, asserting our manhood, and en- 
tering upon the discharge of all the high trusts 
assigned us! 

But, sir, after all the absurdities of which I 
have been speaking are exploded, the great Father 
of Compromises comes forward with his peculiar 
system of moral ethics. After admitting, in his 
New Orleans letter, that slavery is a piratical war 
against the rights of man, he has attempted to 
show that this Government should be prostituted 
for its continuance in the District of Columbia. 

In the letter referred to, he said: 

‘An argument, in support of reducing the African race 
to slavery, is sometimes derived from their alleged intel- 
lectual inferiority to the white races; but, if this argument 
be founded 1m fact, (as it may be, but which I shall not now 
examine,) it would prove entirely too much. Jt would prove 
that any white nation, which hud made greater advances in 
civilization, knowledge, and wisdom, than another white 
nation, would have a righ: to reduce the latter to a state of 
bondage. Nay, further: if the principle of subjuga iun 
founded upon intellectual superiority be true, and be ap- 
plicable to races and to nations, what is to prevent its being 
applied to individuals? And then the wisest man in the 
world would have a right to make slaves of all the rest of 
mankind 

“If, indeed, we possess this intellectual superiority, pro- 
foundly grateful and thankful to Him who has bestowed it, 
we ought to fulfillall the obligations and duties which it 
imposes; and these would require us not to subjugate or 
deal unjustly by our fellow men who are less blest than we 
are, but to instruct, to improve, und to enlighten them” 

Sublime sentiments, embracing the principles 
of truth and of justice, of hope and immortality ! 
These are sentiments for which the Apostles and 
the long line of martyrs suffered and died—sen- 
timents, for the emodiment of which, the fathers of 
the Revolution pledged their lives, their property, 
and sacred honor, in the support of a seven years’ 
war, which threw off the yoke of despotism. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, the author proposes now 
to sacrifice them all on the altar of slavery! Yes, 
sir, these sentiments we are now called upon, in 
this great struggle, “to compromise,” to throw 
away asan idle abstraction—sentiments embracing, 
as they do, nothing less than a sense of obligation 
to God and to our brother. Hence the argument 
of the honorable Senator, who said, when urging 
the North to make these sacrifices, “I might ask 
of you larger and more expansive concessions 
than from the slave States? And why? You are 
numerically more powerful than the slave States. 
You are, in point of numbers, greater ; and great- 
ness and magnanimity should ever be allied to- 
gether.” 

Mr. Chairman, in order to see more clearly the 
nature of this greatness and magnanimity, let us 
call to mind the case of William Box Brown, who 
had so great a love for freedom as to consent to be 
put into a box three feet long, two and a half feet 
wide, and two feet deep, and in this confined and 
distressing condition to be conveyed as a package 
of goods from Richmond to Philadelphia—a part 
of the time with his head downwards. Here, sir, 
was one of our own countrymen, free from any 
charge of crime, and yet he was obliged to pass 
through the very metropolis of the Republic, 
which boasts of its liberty and equality, as a hale 
of merchandise! Shame, shame on the Republic! 
Take another illustration of this kind of greatness 
and magnanimity—I mean our violation of the 
flag of truce in the capture of the bold and chival- 
rous Osceola, once already referred to, who was 
defending his wife, his children, and his country- 
men, from outrage and insult in the slavery-sup- 
porting Florida war. Sir, if this be the “great- 
ness and magnanimity ” asked for, I pray that our 
country may be less distinguished for such great- 
ness and magnanimity hereafter. 

But, sir, this Compromise measure, that seeks to 
identify the Federal Government with slavery by 
its continuance in the District of Columbia, re- 
verses the generally-acknowledged system of ju- 
risprudence throughout the civilized world. W hile 
the strict letter of the Constitution, which is just 

and good, protects the rights of every person 
wherever the General Government has full juris- 
diction, it is urged that we should go into a court 
of equity to do a wrong, when we have the power 
todo right. We are told, in effect, that we are 
under a moral obligation to do wrong. Strange 
philosophy, which imposes upon us a greater ob- 
ligation to do wrong than to do right! Sir, it is 
the most absurd solecism imaginable! It is un- 
worthy of the mind that conceived, and of the 
lips that uttered it. 

Now, a word further in relation to the declara- 
tion in Mr. Clay’s New Orleans letter, that the 
colored people have as good a right to enslave us 
as we to enslave them. Suppose some of the 
members of this House, who have sons and daugh- 
ters, should have them forcibly taken and sold 
into slavery, would they, I ask again, be willing 
to “compromise” with a people that would com- 
mit such an outrage on their families, by consent- 
ing that a part should remain in slavery, on con- 
dition that the others should be restored? No, sir, 
no! They would revolt at the idea. And yet these 
are fair deductions from the premises laid down in 


gross inconsistency of this recent appeal to our 
“ magnanimity !” No, Mr.Chairman, we must not 
“compromise” Trnth | We must not do evil that 
good may come. We should rather imitate the 
noble Kossuth, who, when required by the Sultan 
to “compromise” his sentiments, replied, “ Vy 
answer does not admit of hesitation. Between death 
and shame, the choice can neither be dubious nor diffi- 
cult?’ Sir, this is the only safe rule by which to 
square our conduct at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. 

But, hear what our own immortal Jefferson 
said on this point : 

“ With what execration should the statesman be branded, 
who, permitting one half of the ci izens thus to trample on 
the rights of the other, transforms those into despots, and 
these into enemies—destroys the morals of the ene part. 
and the love of country of the other.” 

Why, sir, in certain localities, we have pro- 
claimed slavery to be piracy. Is it any less sinful 
here? Let me read an extract from a speech de- 
livered by a slaveholder, in the recent Convention 
of Kentucky—I mean the Hon. Mr. Turner: 

* The whole civilized world has turned its back upen the 
African slave trade; even Portugal is now coming into civ- 
ilization and Christianity upon this subject, if I may be 
allowed the expression; sheis placing herse'f by the side 
of England, and of France, and of all the enlightened na- 
tions of the earth. And whut is there in the Africun slave 
trade thut is worse than to gointo another State, and to 
bring slaves from thence, tearing mothers from their chil- 
dren, separating husbands from their wives, without uny 
offence charged against them ; driving them alo “gin chains, 
as if they were beasts of prey? Is it not a scene that no 
man, unless he is determined to engage in this traffic, can 
look upon without feelings deep and powerful? ” 

Sir, so long as we render such national facilities 
for upholding this traffic, by keeping, within sight 
of this very Capitol, a jail, and authorizing the 
United States marshal to keep slaves for slave 
traders, at the rate of thirty-four cents a day, and 
even keep our own citizens confined in this same 
prison for acts of humanity towards those thus 
treated, and that in violation of the clause of the 
Constitution which expressly declares that no man 
shall be deprived of this liberty, unless he shall be 
guilty of crime, so long may we expect to be a by- 
word and a hissing throughout the world. We 
sympathize with the Roman and Hungarian patri- 
ots, while condemning our own citizens for the same 
noble deeds! Sir, who are the Kossuths, and who 
the Austrians, in the contest to which I have refer- 
red? Sayers and Dravton are now incarcerated 
for receiving on board the Pearl those who had a 
right, gaarantied them by the Constitution, to go 
and come at their pleasure. Sir, I have visited 
these our afflicted countrymen in prison, and given 
them strong assurances that the people sympathize 
with them in their affliction—that hundreds of pe- 
titions are constantly being sent to Congress for 
their relief. I told them that the time was near at 
hand when the Government would be wrested from 
those who now violate the Constitution of their 
country, and be placed under the control of such 
as would wield it for the protection of all its citi- 
zens to the full extent of our Federal jurisdiction. 
This, sir, must come before the true mission of this 
Union is fulfilled, and before weshall be recognised 
as a consistent republic by all enlightened nations. 

But, Mr. Chairman, among the various classes 
of measures, directly and indirectly involved in 
the present controversy, to which I have alluded 
in the course of my remarks, I have but slightly 
touched upon a very interesting topic, now occu- 
pying a large share of public attention, and which 
justly deserves more extended notice. I refer to 
the highly important subject of Land Reform. 1 

look upon the series of measures of relief, advo- 
cated by the friends of this movement, as broader 
in their application, more efficient in their opera- 
tion, and more glorious in their results, than any 
system or creed heretofore presented to the Amer- 
ican people. They not only maintain the univer- 
sal right of man to life and liberty, but they have 
widened this principle into a more expansive view 
of the social and political duties and responsibili- 
ties of men—bringing, at the same time, in a con- 
spicuous manner to the public eye, the iegitimate 
means designed by God for the preservation and’ 
tuation of the richest of Heaven’s blessings. 

he doctrines of thia intelligent and earnest class 
of reformers, viz: the freedom of the public lands 
to actual /andless settlers, land limitation, and home- 
stead exemption, present, to use the figure of the 
late distinguished Senator from South Carolina, 
the only true law of “ sy "ema possible in our 
litical stractare of Government. It does not 
lance, like the grist of the deacon, the meal in 
one end of the and a stone in the other; nor 
like Mr. Calhoun’s view, with slavery in one side 
of the scale and liberty in the other It is rather 
in harmony with the Unoriginated Mind— 





‘the Universal Father—who looks upon all his 


children, without reference to condition, with the 
tenderest emotion. Sir, the Gerrit Smiths, the 
Evanses, the Van Amringes, and their generous 
associates, have already more than realized the 
most ardent hopes of their friends, in enlightening 
and correcting public sentiment on-this subject. 
They should not only be appreciated as friends of 
the landless poor in our own country, but as bene- 
factors of oll mankind. A great number of the 
States have, as I have already remarked, embraced 
these humane principles, and passed laws which 
secure to their citizens, in all vicissitudes, a home 
to shelter them, and to protect them from the 
grasp of the merciless creditor. 

But, sir, these are but drops before a more plen- 
tiful shower, when compared with the vast and 
indescribable blessings that are yet to flow from a 
more extended application of these principles. We 
have but to look at these facts to get some idea of 
the rich legacy God has in store for his landless 
poor, both of this and the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, viz: the fifceen hundred millions of acres of 
public lands lying waste between this and the 
Pacific ocean. I find no little consolation in the 
hope that these expansive acres will yet present 
an outlet, as well as an aid, to the disenthralment 
of the millions of Lacklanders whose starving 
groans come to us upon every breeze, as it wafts 
its way across the Atlantic. To all such | would 
say, Come, and welcome! 

Mr. Chairman, I fear this sentiment will not 
meet a response from some gentlemen who occupy 
seats on this floor—few in number, thank Heaven, 
they are—who would base narrow distinctions on 
the mere accident of birthplace. But I know no 
such feeling. I hail every man of every clime as 
my brother, and as equally entitled to share God’s 
common bounty, spread outin acommon soil. But, 
sir, notwithstanding these measures of reform are 
fast winning the hearts of the people, we are told, 
by some of our Southern friends, that they are 
Utopian and chimerical, tending to anarchy and 
irreligion, closely allied in principle with that 
odious proviso, which we are told, if applied to 
the Territories, will necessarily oblige the slave 
States to withdraw from the Union, and, for the 
protection of their slave property, to establish a 
Southern Confederacy. Sir, let me, in passing, 
ask our friends, who entertain these views, what 
advantage would result from such a step, even 
were it mutually agreed upon? You are all free 





the letter to which I have referred—this is the 


traders, and therefore you would certainly not 
object, in such an event, to a reciprocity of trade 
with the States left behind, and also to postal ar- 
rangements. We would be agreed in preventing 
the establishment of any monarchical governments 
on this continent. Well, then, what are you to 
gain? Would not the new relation be just about 
the same that exists now? You are already inde- 
| pendent States, excepting jurisdiction over speci- 
fied subjects, which I have just named, including, 
in addition, a few incidental powers. The only 
effect of this course, in my opinion, would be to 
hasten forced, instead of voluntary emancipation, 
in the slave States themselves. I am, for this and 
other important reasons, opposed to a separation 
of these States. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the true policy of nations, 
as well as of individuals, to shake hands with all 
the world, approving what is right, and in a re- 
spectful manner condemning what is wrong ; not 
cut off a part of the human family from diplomatic 
and social relations, as the Senate’s Austrian res- 
olutions proposed—relations that should ever be 
ranked among the most efficient means for the 
civilization of the world. We ought not to be 
destructive, but restorative in our movements. 
Our object should be to improve each other. If 
the free States are deluded, and under the dark- 
ness of superstition, the South should seek to en- 
lighten them. So of the slave States. If they err, 
the North should seek to do them a like favor. 
Why not, then, remain together, and let “agita- 
tion” go on? Let me, then, exhort our more 
timid brethren throughout the Union not to be 
alarmed, even should the Southern Convention 
seek to dissolve the Union. I had much rather 
see such a step as that taken than stagnation! A 
head wind is ever better than acalm. The phy- 
sician, whose medicines produce no effect, is a 
quack. Besides, should such a rash measure as 
dissolution be resolved upon, the effect would be 
the call of another convention—one more prudent 
and wise, und which would suggest more effective 
means for the protection of the slave States. And 
here | would take occasion, Mr. Chairman, to say 
to those who are endeavoring to throw odium and 
ridicule upon the Nashville Convention, You are 
doing great injustice. Sir, while I see the tenden- 
cy of the age in the diffusion of anti-slavery prin- 
ciples everywhere, my great surprise is, that the 
slave States are not more alarmed! Look at the 
rapid spread of these principles since the Mexican 
war. And here let me remind our Southern friends 
of what the far-seeing Calhoun thought of this war, 
when he said that Mexico was to us “ forbidden 
fruit.” and that “the penalty of cating it would 
be to subject our institutions to political death.” 
Mr. Calhoun, in my opinion, never expressed 
more truth in so few words. The present contro- 
versy proves it. Mr. Jefferson, too, I believe, saw 
this as distinctly with his prophetic eye, when he 
used the following familiar language : 

Can the liberties of a nation be thought secure when we 
bave removed their only firm basis ?— a conviction on the 
minds of the people that these liberties are the gift of God! 
that they are not to be violated but with his wrath! Indeed, 
| tremb'e for my country when | reflect that God is just; that 
his justice cannot sleep forever; that the Almighty has no 
attribute that can take sides with us in such a contest.” 

Sir, let me say, in all kindness to our Southern 
friends, if the view taken by Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Calhoun be correct, and they refuse to adopt 
wise measures to arrest the growing evils of sla- 
very, there is a point of time, which they or their 
children must reach, that will be truly appalling ! 
Their anxiety then will not be concerning their 
sixteen hundred millions of dollars of property in 
God’s image, but it will be for their wives and 
children. ‘Then will be realized the graphic 
picture of the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Crax,] which is not too highly drawn. 
He says: j 

“ Behold, Mr. President, that dwelling-honse now wrapt 
in flames! Lieten, sir, to the raftersand beams, which fall 
in succession, amid the crash; and the flames ascending 
higher, and bigher, as they tumble down. Behold thove 
women and children, who are flying from the calamitous 
scene, aud with their shrieks and lamentations imploring 
the aid of high Heaven! Whose wives and children are 
they? * * * In the one scale, then, we behold senti- 
ment, sentiment, sentiment, alone In the other, property, 
the s~cial fabric, life, and all that makes life desirable and 
happy.” 

These objects, in the mind of the Senator, seem 
to be certain results, unless he shall succeed in 
arresting the tendency of the spirit of the age to 
universal liberty. That his arm will prove im- 
potent for this, I feel sure. 1 hope, therefore, to 
use the figure of the Kentucky Senator, that our 
friends who are so deeply interested in this mat- 
ter, will put “sentiment,” a glorious sentiment, in 
both sides of the scale—such sentiment as is ex- 
pressed in the New Orleans letter, to which | 
have adverted. 

Mr. Chairman, I claim no jurisdiction for the 
General Government over this subject in the 
States. I have only spoken of your internal 
affairs, because the debate invited me there. | 
do not think any of the Northern States would 
alter the Constitution to-day, if they had the 
power. To give the Federal Government juris- 
diction over the municipal regulations of the 
States, would be to throw upon it the responsi- 
bility, without conferring the power. The pre- 
Trogatives of a confederation Jike ours, would be 
ineffectual in internal regulations over a country 
so large inextent. The vast influence which this 
Government should exert, both at home and 
abroad, is only to be effected by a strict adminis- 
tration of justice to the full extent of its delgated 
powers, the pro-slavery creed of* the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania,.[Mr. Ross,] to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. In my opinion, the parti- 
tion line of jurisdiction between the Federal and 
State Governments was most judiciously drawn. 

But, sir, I pass to a subject to which I have al- 
ready incidentally alluded—I mean the too well 
concerted plan, put in operation by an extensive 
correspondence throughout the States, to concoct 
some “ compromise” measure—some magic] “ ad- 
justment”—that shall finally extinguish the last 
hope of personal liberty to the poor slave, while, 
if carried out in principle, it would crush the 
spirit of civil liberty throughout the world. — 

Sir, we have many men in public and private 
life, great in talents, great in experience, great in 
the councils of the nation, enjoying a large share 
of public confidence, who believe, or assume to be- 
lieve, that the public mind has broken away from 
the proper restraints of order and propriety, led 
astray by the wild vagaries of a spirit delusive in 
its character and pernicious in its eonsequences ; 
and that it is their high mission to hush to repose 
the spirit of agitation that now pervades the whole 
country. With all due respect to the opinions of 
these, our distinguished countrymen, allow me to 
say, that I believe they are themselves the de- 
luded ones—that they are destined soon to see 
their hopes pass away like theearly cloud and the 
morning dew. Sir, if they succeed in passing a 
law that public opinion shall be arrested in its 
triumphal career, it will have just about as much 
effect as the astronomical decree of the ancients, 
that the earth should not move around the sun. 
Should this Congress finally fall into so gross an 
absurdity, there would arise a host of Free-Soil- 
ers—Whigs and Democrats—who would, like 
Galileo, stamp their feet and cry, “ Still it moves! 
Nay, sir, these men might go so far as to dissolve 
the Union, if it were possible, to accomplish their 
purpose ; but they will utterly fail. They cannot 
“ compass” it. The progress of truth is not im- 
peded by hical lines; neither is it con- 
trolled by political jurisdiction, any more than is 
atmospheric pressure. It seems to me that the 
class of politicians who feel so confident of the 

consummation of their wishes, do not comprehend 
the diversified yet concurrent agencies that are 
now at work. Look, sir, at the mighty power of 
the press. Probably twelve or fifteen hundred of 








these engines of agitation are now in operation in 


these States, some of them striking off twelve 
thousand sheets per hour, furnishing new sugges. 
tions and materials of thought for the million 
Railroads, steamboats, and lightning telegraphs, 
are running in every direction, regenerating and 
assimilating the varied character of our people 
The time is not far distant when these subtle 
agencies will cover the whole globe with a com- 
plete network of sympathy, so that a great 
trath uttered in America will be instantaneously 
heard in Europe, Asia, and Africa. Sir, we are 
on the eve of a mighty moral revoluticn. To 
think of resisting the march of mind and the 
progess of freedom, is as idle as it would be to un. 
dertake to drive back the thundering cataract 
of Niagara, to reverse the laws of gravitation, or 
to smother the fires of Mount Vesuvius with a 
gauze veil. No, sir, no! The sublime truths 
proclaimed by a Garrison in the streets of Boston, 
with a halter around his neck; by a Birney , 
when his press was thrown into the Ohio; by 
a Lovejoy, when he fella martyr to the freedom 
of the press, have commingled in a Current of 
Reform which is rolling on as resistless as that 
of the great Father of Waters. 

But, sir, the owner of that submerged press 
had sn associate who shared with him the trials 
of his darkest hour. Whereis he now? Driven 
from the field by the opposition to which his 
early sufferings for Truth’s sake exposed him ? 
No, sir, no! Behold him here in your very 
midst—in this, the very citadel of your power— 
planting the batteries of truth anew, and more 
firmly and skillfully than before. 

Behold him in the unpretending man, yet her« 
ic editor of the Notional Eva, (Dr. Bailey,) with 
its list swollen, in three and a half years, to more 
than fifteen thousand, and yet tending upwards 
still. Behold him, as he stands unscathed by a 
mob, who knew not what they were doing, in all 
the moral dignity and force of his character, dis- 
pensing light and truth in all directions—south- 
ward as well as northward—not the borrowed 
light of some lunar planet, but light original, 
Clear, and penetrating! Behold him at this very 





hour, on the point of a prouder achievement 
still—on the eve of driving Error from her dark- 
ened recesses into open day, aud into open con- 
flict with Truth, in the arena of public discussion 
with an able rival press!*—an advent which, in 
all frankness, let me say, I shall hail with unaf- 
fected joy. How truthfully may be applied the 
oft-quoted sentiment of Bryant, (himself one of 
the battlers in the noble sphere of Free-Soil 
Truth,) which teaches that Truth crushed to 
earth shall rise again, while Error writhes in 
endless pain and hopeless prostration. ° 

But, Mr. Chairman, while we meution the 
names of these mental heroes and moral patriots 
we cannot forget the great pioneer champion of 
the Right of Petition—Jobn Quincy Adams. Sir, 
I believe his Presidential Administration stands 
fair ; but you may add to it the fame of Napoleon, 
and the diadem of the Crsars, and, when com- 
pared with his Congressional career, it dwindles 
into insignificance. The former was an adminis- 
tration of existing public sentiment—the latter an 
aggressive movement, ending in a glorioustriumph 
over despotism, in behalf of the people. He needs 
no monument of brass, nor of stone, to perpetuate 
his memory. His name is written among the 
stars of the Confederacy, and indelibly recorded 
upon the history of our country; and it wil! be 
written hereafter on the hearts of an improved and 
appreciating posterity. His mantle hus not fallen 
upon any one of your mere trading politicians 
but to the hands of the people it has heen return- 
ed-—they whose right it is to rule, and who will 
yet find a successor worthy to wear it. 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, endeavored to fol- 
low, to some extent, this debate, which has taken 
so wide a range, on the interesting question before 
the committee—the admission of California, asa 
sovereign State, into the Union. In doing so, it 
has been my object to express the honest convic- 
tions of my own mind, with a proper respect to 
the opinions of others. I am aware thatsome may 
think that so humble an individual as myself has 
been too presuming in thus dissenting from, and 
in some instances attempting to refute, opinions 





expressed by leading men, some of whom have 
long exerted an extensive influence over the af- 
fairs of State. But 1 trust they will hear with 
me, when they call to mind that what I have said 
has been spoken in self-defence—in vindication of 
sentiments with which I am proud to be associa- 
ted, and which have been attacked and denounced 
as if really at war with the true interests of the 
country. 

And now, sir, before I close, let me briefly 
appeal more. especially to those members of Con- 
gress who represent the Northwest. I wish to say 
to them, that I consider this a great struggle be- 
tween Labor and Capital — hctween Aristocracy 
and Demccracy — between Despotism and Free- 
dom. The s.rength of the two parties, in this 
great contest, is to be tested on the questions of 
receiving California into the Union, and organiz- 
ing such Governments in the Territories of New 
Mexico and Utah as will protect all the citizens 
thereof. The Northwest expects every man that 
she claims on this floor, in the decision of this 
momentous question, to do his duty. With noth- 
ing less will she be content. 

Sir, if any one of us had doubts in regard to his 
duty on this subject, it would seem that they 
might be easily removed by calling to mind the 
associations of home, where we share so largely 
in the bounties of Haven. Let me remind gen 
tlemen, who represent the people living under the 
Jeffersonian Ordinance of 1787, of the great pra- 
iries and rivers of the Northwest — the former 
spread out in such beauty of adornment and pro- 
fusion of fruitage —the latter dotted with hun- 
dreds of commerce-bearing steamers —and ask 
them if they can throw their intluence on the side 
of thriftiess slavery! Forbid it, Heaven! We 
above all men, know the value of freedom. Let 
us see to it, that our votes do not aid to deprive 
others of its inestimable blessings. Let us re 
member what “free labor” has done for us, and 
see that we degrade it not by contact with slavery 
elsewhere. Shall we, as stewards of the People, 
“compromise” away the rights of our Pacific 
brethren, or refuse to pass laws to protect them, 
when it is the avowed purpose of others to tram- 
ple them under foot—and that, too, in territories 
the known rights of whose conquercd citiz:ns 
were especially trusted to our plighted care? 
God forbid! Before I would do go vile an act, ! 
would suffer all the tortures that the most depra- 
ved mind could invent. 

Important consequences, my associates, hang 
on the decision of the hour—not only to the cause 
of personal freedom in our own beloved country, 
but the cause of civil liberty on the other side of 
the Atlantic. If we mect the crisis manfully and 
unitedly, we shall triamph speedily, and secure 
the grateful thanks of our constituents and of our 
country. But, if we falter now, we shall richly 
deserve the execrations of mankind. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say, in conclusion, that 
Providence seems to have opened to us a rare field 
for the acquisition of true national greatness. !f 
we properly appreciate and enter at once on the 
fulfilment of the manifest destiny of this Repub- 
lic, we shall become the emancipators of not only 
our own enslaved countrymen, but the Liberators 
of the World. We shall present an asylum in 
deed for the oppressed of all nations, instead of a 
prison-house for the innocent and unoffending. 

Let us, then, be just and generous to Califor- 
nia, to Utah, to New Mexico—to all who nced 
our aid. A prompt and enlightened policy on our 
part would promote the disenthralment and ele 
vation of Mexico, Central and South America, 
and even the Islands of the Sea, until we should 
finally meet and fraternally embrace our British 
brethren on the Eastern Continent, and thus as- 
sist to encircle the whole globe with the Anglo- 
Saxon race, speaking one language for the ex- 
pression of common wants and wishes, and for the 
proclamation of a common and a glorious aim. 





* The er here alluded to, The Southern Press has 
since lmeaeet under the editorial control of Ellwood 
Fisher and Edward De Leon—said to be gentlemen of great 
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